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THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 
AND EAGLE. 


THERE have been several explanations of 
the origin of the American dollar-mark, §, 
and this is one of them. Before the estab- 
lishment of the National Government, and 
under the Confederation, each State issued 
its own paper currency, but the Spanish 
dollar was the specie standard by which 
all paper values were regulated. It was on 


this Spanish-dollar standard that the Con- 


tinental currency professed to be based: 
This was the famous Pillar Dollar, showing 
the two columns of Hercules, and the fillet 
bearing the legend “ Plus ultra.” This 
Spanish dollar was divided into eight parts 
or reals, and wherever Spanish commerce 
had penetrated or Spain’s influence was 
felt, the coin freely circulated. To the 
English-speaking people it was known as 
the piece of eight, and thus Defoe calls it 
in ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ Also see Pepys’s 
Diary under date of May 11, 1663. A 
similar coin of equal value, known as the 
Maria Theresa dollar, and bearing date 1780, 
was issued by the Austrian Government 
until recently, and circulated in Eastern 
Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt. 


Prior to the American Revolution Florida 
was a Spanish province, and Louisiana, 
although nominally French, had been 
Spanish for two centuries, and still held 
intimate commercial relations with the 
Spanish dependencies of Mexico and Cuba. 
Naturally, the Spanish dollar had free and 
wide circulation. Accounts were kept in 
dollars and reals, that is in pieces of eight 
and eighths ; and as a distinguishing mark 
a cancelled 8 was used, or sometimes an 8 
between two slanting lines, thus, /8/. 
A period separated the digits representing 
the reals or eighths from those which repre- 
sented the dollars. When the dollar was 
adopted by the United States as its money 
unit, merchants found it convenient to 
continue the use of the sign, while the period 
separated the cents, now hundredths, from 
the dollar figures. 


The Spanish dollar and its fractional 
parts—halves, quarters, eighths, and six- 
teenths—still circulated, although the word 
“real”? was displaced by the more easily 
pronounced term “ bit,’ which word is still 
in common use in the States bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico, as well as on the Pacific 
coast, which up to 1848 was Mexican, and 
had been Spanish. In the far South and in 
California, not many years ago, dollars and 
bits were better known than dollars and 
cents. Ask a shopkeeper in New Orleans, 
or Mobile, or Montgomery, the price of an 
article, and he will say two bits where the 
Northern man would say twenty-five cents. 
The bit is now an imaginary coin, just as 
is the English guinea, although it once had 
a function in making small purchases, and 
was known in New York as a shilling, in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore as a levy. 
The Spanish and Mexican fractions of the 
dollar circulated by sufferance, were not 
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legal tender, and were finally suppressed 
by statute. While residing in Alabama 
fifty years ago I had occasion to verify a 
statement of account that had been made 
out, according to ancient custom, in dollars 
and bits, or eighths. There was another 
and smaller coin in use, the half of a bit, 
dear to darkies and little children, useful 
for the purchase of candy, and known to 
common speech as the “‘ picayune.”” Hence 
the name of a famous New Orleans news- 
paper, and its price. 

The dollar-mark, from the cancelled 8: 
passed by an easy transformation to a 
cancelled 8S, and gave rise to a very in- 
genious, but totally mistaken, theory con- 
cerning one Uncle Sam, or the plausible, 
but equally baseless, idea that it represents 
the initials of the words United States. 
Some refer the vertical lines to the pillars 
on the reverse of the Pillar Dollar, the 
ribbon or fillet represented by the 8 or S. 
See the article ‘Dollar’ in ‘ The Century 
Dictionary.’ 


The eagle has been the emblem of the 
United States since the days of the Con- 
federation, immediately following Inde- 
pendence. Benjamin Franklin is said to 
have recommended that the turkey be 
chosen as more representative of America, 
but his suggestion was not adopted. By 
an Act of the First Congress at its first 
session, Sept. 15, 1790, the seal of the 
United States which had been in use under 
the Confederation was declared to be the 
Great Seal of the United States under the 
new order of things. See articles ‘ Eagle’ 
and ‘ Seal’ in ‘ Century Dictionary.’ 

The white-headed eagle is the badge of 
the Order of the Cincinnati; it is also shown 
on the badge of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion. 

During the War for the Union, 1861-5, a 
live eagle was carried by the 8th Wisconsin 
Regiment along with the regimental colour 
and the national standard, and was affec- 
tionately known as Old Abe. He took part 
in many battles. At the close of the war 
this eagle became a guest of the State, had 

arters in the Capitol at Madison, and was 
shown with pardonable pride, as an exhibit 
of the State, at the Centennial Exposition 
held in Philadelphia during the summer of 
1876. He died full of years and honours, 
and his stuffed skin is preserved in his 
former home. 

Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD IN 1756, 
(See ante, p. 221.) 


May I add some notes on persons and ships 
referred to by the diarist, which I have 
compiled from Clowes’s ‘ History of the 
Navy’ ? 

The diarist found at ‘‘ Buckler’s Hard., 
Mr. Adams...Building the Coventry of 
28 Guns by Contract.’’” This was no doubt 
the ““H. Adams” who had built or was 
building in the same year the Gibraltar at 
Beaulieu. Buckler’s Hard was apparently 
at Beaulieu—perhaps there is a wharf there 
still known by this name. The Coventry 
was in several sea-fights under Hawke and 
Vernon from 1759 until her capture by the 
French off the Orissa coast on Jan. 11, 1782. 
She seems, however, to have been re- 
captured, for on Aug 12 in the same year 
she fought an indecisive action with the 
Bellone, while on her way from Bombay to 
join Admiral Hughes’s squadron off Ceylon, 
and that is the last we hear of her—from 
Clowes at least. ; 


The diarist also found the Resolution of 
74 guns “‘....building by Contract by Mr. 
Henery Bird, Junr.”’ Of Mr. Bird and her 
building there is no mention, but like the 
Coventry she took part in the action of 
Nov. 20, 1759, when Hawke defeated Conflans 
in Quiberon Bay. In this fight she captured 
the Formidable carrying the French rear- 
admiral’s flag, but the same night ran ashore 
inthe Bay. This ended her career. 

On the other hand, the Royal Sove- 
reign, which was built in 1728 (not 1729, 
as incorrectly given in the note on p. 222 
ante), and which the naval inspector of 1756 
saw in the “ great Dock,’ had a very 
long period of service, but no fighting 
it would seem, until near the end of it 
She was in Lord Howe’s victory of June 1 
(1794) as flagship of Vice- Admiral Sir 
Thomas Graves, engaging the Terrible, and 
is last heard of in 1799 with Vice-Admiral 
Sir Alan Gardner in the Tagus. She had 
mutinous crews at Spithead and the Nore. 
The question suggests itself—was this the 
Royal Sovereign that was built in 1728, 
or a successor? ‘Nothing is told us of either 
Royal Sovereign between 1728 and 1794. 
The ship of 1728 was of 100 guns, the ship 
of 1794 and 1799 of 90. 

The ‘‘ Biddeford ’’ (this was the spelling 
of the time) that was “ in the Bason Dock ” 
was the last ship of that name in the Navy, 
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her predecessor having been wrecked on 
Nov. 12, 1699, in the West Indies, and she 
herself experiencing a similar fate off 
Flamborough Head on Dec. 30, 1760. 
She took part in an expedition against 
Spain in 1720, which resulted in the capture 
of the town and citadel of Vigo. She and 
the Flamborough, another 20-gun ship, 
distinguished themselves in April, 1760, 
in an engagement with the French Malicieuse, 
32, and Opal, 32, which had captured the 
Penguin, 20, when, “though not powerful 
enough to take them, they hung on to them 
in the most dogged manner and eventually 
put them to flight.” 


The Neptune with the “ long and heavy 
Figure Head” of “ Neptune sitting on a 
Sea Lyon,” as well as the Royal William and 
the Princess Amelia, formed part of Hawke’s 
squadron which set out in 1757 on an attempt 
to attack the Ile d’Aix, which had to be 
abandoned owing to the weather. The 
Neptune was the flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Knowles. 


The Royal William, which was being 
“eut down to an 84-gun ship,” took part, 
with the Princess Amelia (the Amelia of the 
list prefaced to the diary), Neptune, Pem- 
broke (also in the list), Alcide, and Hind, in 
the expedition to Quebec in 1759, and had 
the honour of bringing General Wolfe’s 
body to England ; was with the Union (see 
list) and Princess Amelia in the action off 
the Dogger Bank, Aug. 5, 1781; was 
flagship of Admiral Boscawen in the Qui- 
beron expedition of 1760, and in the same 
year chased the Diademe into Corunna. 


The neglect to which the Alcide was 
subjected after her capture by the British, 
as recorded in this diary, and the small store 
set on her by the diarist, are hardly justified 
by her subsequent active and lengthy career 
in the Royal Navy, which lasted, so far as 
Sir William Clowes’s record of it is con- 
cerned, until 1794. She began with the 
expedition to Quebec, returned to England 
with dispatches ; was in the St. Lawrence 
again in 1760, with Commodore Lord Col- 
ville’s fleet ; in the expedition against Mar- 
tinique in 1762, and in a fleet sent against 
Jamaica and with the fleet under Sir George 
Pocock at the reduction of Havana in the 
same year; and formed one of the fleet of 
Sir Samuel Hood opposed to De Grasse off 
Martinique in 1781. She had by this time 
become a 74, and took part in the indecisive 
action fought cff Chesapeake Bay on 
Sept. 5, 1781, by Rear- Admiral Graves 
against De Grasse; was under Rodney in 


the action between him and De Grasse on 
April 12, 1782; was under Vice- Admiral 
Lord Hood at Toulon from August to 
December, 1793. She was succeeded in the 
French Navy by another Alcide, which was 
with the French as this one was with the 
English fleet at Toulon in 1793. This 
successor blew up with more than half her 
crew in the action off Hyéres, July 13, 
1795. 

The Boyne, “ the cnly ship by her appear- 
ance that any use can be made of,” was not 
“cut down to a Seventy-four.’ Her repair 
must have turned out ‘too expensive,” for 
she remained an 80-gun ship, and by 1795 
had become a 98-gun ship—or was this her 
successor ? She had already seen a good 
deal of service, having been the flagship of 
Admiral Sir John Norris in 1740, and 
of Admiral Vernon at Cartagena in 1741-2, 
returning home with him. She was in 
the battle off Toulon in 1744, but nothing 
more is recorded of her until 1778. She 
was then of 70 guns only, and took part 
next year in an action off Granada under 
Rear-Admiral Joshua Rowley. 


With regard to the Hind, “‘ a 24-gun ship 
lately paid off,’ the naval inspector records 
that he “desired Mr. Allen’’ to have her 
taken in hand and made fit for sea as soon 
as the work on the Boyne was finished. 
“Mr. Allen’ was probably “‘ Mr. E. Allen,”’ 
who in 1757 completed the building of the 
Dorsetshire at Portsmouth. She was a 74, 
and with the assistance of the Achilles, 60 
(see list), captured the Raisonnable on 
May 29, 1758. She can hardly have been 
laid down at the time of the inspection, or 
we should have heard of her in the diary. 
The projected diary of Feb. 22, 1757, would 
probably have dealt with her. The Hind, 
cut down to 20 guns, took part in the 
Quebec expedition, and with the Royal 
William, Princess Amelia, Pembroke, and 
Alcide in 1762 in the expedition to Belle 
Isle. 

The remaining ships mentioned in the 
list are the Sunderland, Preston, and 
Glasgow. The last-named was a 24-gun 
and later a 20-gun ship. She was with the 
fleet off Gibraltar in 1759, and at the reduc- 
tion of Havana and on the Jamaica station 
in 1762. The others were chiefly employed 
in the East Indies, and the Preston, 50, as 
well in the American War, 1776-8. The 


Sunderland, 60, foundered on Jan. 1, 1761, 
in a violent hurricane during the blockade 
of Pondicherry, with her captain and crew. 


Penry Lewis. 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 §, ii. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243, 282, 324, 364, 402, 443, 482, 524; 
iii. 46, 103, 267, 354.) 


THE next six regiments (pp. 49 to 54) are regiments of Marines, which were raised on 
Nov. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1739, respectively. 

They were numbered 44 to 49, and were all disbanded in 1748, 

The formation of these regiments was the outcome of the declaration of war by Great 
Britain against Spain in October, 1739. The following extract from Cannon’s ‘ Historical 
Record of the Marine Corps’ (pp. 21-2) explains how the regiments were raised * :— 

“It was again considered necessary to form an efficient maritime force in distinct regiments, 
by which means the corps of the regular army could be embarked when required for Continental 
service, and the marine regiments could be employed, either on board of ships of war, or at the naval 
stations, as might be considered best for the public service. 

‘“* Orders were issued for augmenting the land-forces, and also for forming six regiments of marines, 
each to consist of ten companies of seventy privates in each company, and to be commanded by 

lst, Colonel Edward Wolfe, from 3rd Foot Guards ; 

2nd, Colonel W. Robinson, from Handasyd’s 22nd Regiment ; 
3rd, Colonel Andrew Lowther, from 2nd Foot Guards ; 

4th, Colonel John Wynyard, from Tyrrell’s Regiment ; 

5th, Colonel Charles Douglas, from Howard’s Regiment ; 

6th, Colonel Lucius Ducie Moreton; from 3rd Foot Guards. 

“In order to facilitate the speedy formation of these corps, and to render them effective, five 
men from each company of the regiments of Foot Guards were appointed serjeants and corporals ; 
and further, that they might be rapidly completed, a bounty of thirty shillings per man was allowed 
to 1,800 men who volunteered from the regiments of infantry to the marine corps: by these energies, 
the whole of the marine regiments were soon raised and disciplined.” 

The Ist Marine Regiment had deep yellow facings to its uniform dress. It was 
we should now say disbanded Nov. 11, 1748, the officers being placed 
on half-pay. 

Of the officers whose names appear in the Army List of 1755 (p. 88) as having belonged 
to tnis 1egiment, one only of the original officers—Capt. James Carr—remains. 

Col. Wolfe was appointed to the coloneley of the King’s Regiment of Foot in 1745. 
He was succeeded by Col. G. Keightley, who was succeeded in the same year by Col. G. 


Churchill :— 


Colonel Wolfe’s Regiment of Marines. Dates of their Dates of their first 
present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel .. ae Edward Wolfe (1) wie -- 17 Nov. 1739 Lieutenant, 10 Mar. 1701-2 
Lieutenant Colonel John Cotterell (2) = -- 22 ditto Ensign, 4 July 1716. 
Major Humphrey Watson (3) .. 30 ditto From Half Pay. 
Thomas Keene ee -- 17 Nov. 1739 From Half Pay. 
Henry Dawson ae -. 23 ditto Lieutenant, 23 Dec. 1709. 
John Harris (4) _ .. 25 ditto Lieutenant, 13 April 1719. 
Captains .. oY John Maclean .. 6 -. 28 ditto Ensign, 24 April 1725. 
Philip Howard (5) ‘Se wis 2 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 24 May 1723. 
ee illiam Burrard Ee .. °4 ditto Ensign, 15 June 1732. 
Thomas Baldwin 7 ditto Ensign, 17 Nov. 1721. 


(1) ‘Son of Capt. Edward Wolfe of Blood’s Site of Foot, and father of the immortal 
Major-General James Wolfe. Appointed Second Lieutenant in Viscount Shannon’s Regiment of 
Marines, March 10, 1702. Major of Col. Wm. Newton’s (late Temple’ s) Regiment of Foot, April 24, 
1710. Served in Flanders. Half-pay, 1713. Major of Dubourgay’s Regiment of Foot, July 22, 1715. 
Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel 3rd Foot Guards, July 10,1717. Colonel of the Ist Marine Regiment, 
Nov. 17, 1739. Served as Adjutant-General to the expedition to Carthagena, 1740-41. Brigadier- 
General, Feb. 25, 1744. Major-General, May 27, 1745. Inspector of Marines. Transferred to the 
Coloneley of the King’ s Regiment of Foot, April 25, 1745. Lieutenant-General, Sept. 27, 1747. Died 
~— 27, 1769. Buried at Greenwich.’—C. Dalton’s ‘ George the First’s ‘Army, 1714-27,’ 1910, 
vol. i. p 
a ne ak previously served in the 6th Regiment. Major, July 6, 1726. Son of Sir Charles 

‘ottere 

(3) Killed in action before Carthagena, South America, 1741. 

(4) Killed in action before Carthagena, 1741. 

(5) Died before Carthagena, 1741. 


* Four more regiments (50th to 53rd) were raised in 1740, but are not, of course, included in this 
Army List of 1740. These, too, were disbanded in 1748, at the same time as the other six. 
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Colonel Wolfe’s Regiment of Marines 
(continued). 

John Corbett .. oe 

James Carr (6).. 
Robert Eyton .. 
Francis Ingoldsbe 
James Magrath (7 
John Slater (8) 

‘| Charles Repington (9) 
Ralph Jennison a 
Nicholas Stephenson .. 
Robert: Shaftoe (10) 

\ Dean Poyntz (11) 


— Cotterell (12) x 
George Moore .. 
— Rycault (13) 
Thomas Robinson 
Isaae Green 

James Joans .. 
Robert Mitford 
Thomas Sheldon 
William Colvill 

| Joseph Gage .. 
Spencer Powell 

George Marriot 
William Howe 

Harry Hodges 

John Parry... 

| Charles Bercher 
Andrew Pyle .. ave 
Wetherington Morris 

\ William Leckie 


March 14, 1741. 
April 11, 1741. 
(8) Captain, April 25, 1741. 
(9) Captain, April 22, 1741. 
{10) Captain, April 25, 1741. 
(11) Captain, April 27, 1741. 


Captain Lieutenant 


First Lieutenants 


Second Lieutenants 


(6) Captain, 
(7) Captain, 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 


Ensign, 2 Aug. 1708. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 
ve. Nov. 

ditto. 

24 ditto. 
ditto 
ditto 
1 Dee. 
3 ditto 
6 ditto 
8 ditto. 
9 ditto. 
ditto. 


Nov. 1739. 
ditto. 

5 ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

28 ditto. 

29 ditto. 

ditto. 

1 Dec. 1739. 

3} Jan. 1739-40. 
27 ditto. 

ditto. 

29 ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1 Feb. 1739-40. 
2 ditto. 
3. ditto. 
4 ditto. 


From Half Pay. 
Ensign, 1 Mar. 1732-3. 
Ensign, 26 July 1735. 
Ensign, 23 April 1736. 
Ensign, 17 July 1739. 


27 
30 
1739 


(12) Captain-Lieutenant, Jan. 1, 1741; Captain, Dec. 28, 1741. 
(13) First Lieutenant, Jan. 1, 1741; Captain, June 12, 1742. 


J. H Lestre, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122, 


Letrer LIX. 
William Bagnold to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3474.) 
Hugly September the 10th 1670. 
Mr Richard Edwards 
And Respected freind, yours of the 


last past month came to my receipt the 2d 
present. By Mr Vickers doe understand 


the reason of your being Soe long Silent, in 
which you did not much frustrate my ex- 
pectations, being mine required noe speedy 
answere, though it is my desire as often as 
convenience will permitt to read a few 
linfes fJrom those that I esteem my reall 
freinds. 


161, 205, 244, 262, 293, 323, 349, 377.) 


For your readiness and willingness to 
comply with my desires (if I am ordered for 
the Fort) doe returne you hearty thanks, 
but being yett att an uncertainty, I cannot 
resolve uppon any thinge. If my stay bee 
ordered here, I shall have noe occasion to 
trouble you. Mr March and Mr Vincent 
are expected here in few daies, uppon whose 
arrivall it will bee presently after deter- 
mined ; and if then it cannot with conve- 
nience bee effected, dce assure you shall not 
attribute it to any fault in your selfe, being 
assured that you are none of the cast* that 


* An interesting early anglicizing of the term 
*‘caste’’ to mean kind, sort. 


: 
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pretend kindness to Persons when you doe 
not really intend to Performe them. Bee 
pleased to accept of these few lines for the 
present from him who is allwaies ready to 
study how he may approve himselfe to bee 
Sir 

Your reall and assured freind to serve you 

Wm: BAGNOLD 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
merchant 
In Cassumbuzar 


LX. 


Richard Edwards and factors at Kdsimbdazar 


to Job Charnock at Patna 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3475.) 


[Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, was the 
younger son of Richard Charnock, yeoman, of 
the parish of St. Mary Woolchurch, London. 
He arrived in India in 1655 or 1656, and 
shortly afterwards entered the Company’s 
service. At a Court of Committees held on 
Jan. 12-13, 1658 (‘ Court Minutes,’ vol. xxiv. 
p.51), he was appointed Fourth at Kasimbazar, 
but it is doubtful if he ever held that post, 
In August, 1658, Thomas Bateman, writing 
from Balasor (O.C. 2663),-remarks, ‘‘ Poore Job 
begins to droope and sympathize with Ions 
[i.e., Ion Ken’s] sickness ’’; and on Feb. 1, 1659, 
Charnock is reported to be “ going to’ Patna, 
and there he remained until 1680, becoming 
Chief of that factory in 1664. In 1663 and 
again in 1670 and 1672 (‘ Factory Records,’ 
Hugli, vols. i. and iv.,and Miscellaneous, iii.) 
he expressed his intention of returning to 
England, but was each time dissuaded. In 
1680 he was appointed Chief at Kasimbazar; 
and in 1686 he succeeded John Beard as Agent 
in Bengal. Troublous times for the English 
followed. Hostilities with the Mughal Govern- 
ment resulted in the withdrawal of the Com- 
pany’s servants to Chuttanuttee (Sitanati), 
where Charnock entered into negotiations with 
the Nawab and began the foundation of the 
settlement known later as Fort William, 
Calcutta. He died there on Jan. 10, 1693. 
His will, dated the day before his death, 
and proved June 12, 1695 (P.C.C. Wills, 91 
Irby), mentions his three daughters by his 
Indian wife. Among the legacies is one to the 
poor of ‘Cree Church, London,” where his 
father was buried in 1665. His elder brother 
Stephen (P.C.C. Wills, 58 Hyde) probably pre- 
deceased him. For printed notices of Charnock, 
see the article in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’; Yule, 
‘Hedges’ Diary,’ vol. ii. pp. 45-100; 
Wilson, ‘ Early Annals of Bengal,’ vol. i. pp. 71- 
127, 140-43. These accounts, however, give no 
details of Job Charnock’s ancestry. A narrative 
containing all the facts recently discovered, 
with copies of the wills of Richard and Job 
Charnock, is now in preparation for The Indian 
Antiquary.] 


Cassumbuzar September 13th 1670, 


[This is an official letter dealing with 
remittances for Patna factory sent per bills 
of exchange by two “ cossids,”’ one bill for 
10,000 rupees paid to ‘“ Bunwolledas and 
Boadg-raudg”’ (Banwali Das and Bhoj Raj), 
payable by ‘‘ Aggermull and Sutanund” 
(Agar Mal and Saténand); one for 2,000 
rupees paid to “‘ Ugersine and Inderam” 
(Ugar Sén and Indarém), payable by 
‘“Gocaldas Bawsing’’ (Gokal Das Bhai 
Singh); one for 1,000 rupees paid to 
‘““Sucanund and Gosseram”’ (Sukhanand 
and Ghos Ram), payable by ‘“‘Chandra-ban 
and Roopchund’”’ (Chandra Ban and Rip- 
chand). The names of the merchants are 
noted, as some of them are referred to in 
Job Charnock’s reply, Letter LXVII.] 


LETTER LXI. 
Richard Edwards to John March (rough draft), 
(O.C. 3477.) 


Cassumbuzar September 17th 1670 
To Mr March 

Having this oportunity Per a Cossid 
sent hither by Mr Vickers which I could not 
omitt by his returne to advise you that the 
next day after your leaving this place, 
according to your order, I dispeeded away 
3 bills for Pat{tana] to the amount of 
13,000 rs. charged vizt.* 

The 14th Currt. Sent away the 7 barrs 
Silver to Rajamault in charge of Seek 
Gurreeb Pune? with order to lodge it in the 
factory and when tis made into Sicca’s§ to 
returne it hither, which I did more Strictly 
injoine by reason of the many (I can’t tell 
whither necessary) cautions Sittull-mull|| 
gave me of that merchant, and caused some 
trouble and Jangling at their Sending it 
away. I received little or no instructions 
from you about it at your departure, have 
therefore disposed of it the safest way and 
I hope best; desire you would please’ Per 
first opportunity to advise whither I Shall 
deliver Sittall mulls part at it’s returne from 
the mint or keepe them both till news of the 
bills payment, or rather your returne 
which I hope will be the Sooner of two [sic]. 

*No details given. 

+ Rajmahal, where English bar silver was 
coined in the Mughal mint. 

Shekh Gharib, peon. 

§ Sikka, newly coined rupees, worth at this 
period 2s, 3d. 

|| Sital Mal. 

{ The merchant at Rajmahal to whom the 
silver was consigned. 
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I detained the Cossid Something the 
longer that if possible I might have Sent 
ou news of the Petre-boates,* but not 
earing a word of them thought better to 
dispeed him, and having no more then my 
best wishes for your health, prosperity and 
quick returne, I conclude 
Subscribing 
[No signature.] 

about his buttons or to buy 5 or 6 ps: english 


gold. 
{Endorsed} To Mr March Sept: 17th 70 


Letrer LXII. 


Richard Edwards to John Vickers 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3478.) 
Cassumbuzar September 17th 1670 
To Me Vickers 
my last to you was Per Mr March 
which togither with the Small fardlet Per 
one of the Punes hope you have ere this 
received. Yours Per expresse 10th Currt: 
came to hand the 15 do: with the key of the 
escritore and papers of pills for my ring- 
wormes, for your kind care in the Speedy 
Sending of which I give you many thanks 
and desire you would place the hire to my 
account. I hope they will prove successfull 
in the cure. 

I am very glad the goods are Sent downe 
to Ballasore consign’d to Mr Mainwaring, 
hoping he will find a speedy vend for them. 
The things from Mr Freeman I question 
not but you will Send Per the next oppor- 
tunity after their arrivall with you ; Sooner 
you cannot. 

I herewith Send you the measure of my 
noddle and desire the hat you procure may 
be good and fashionable, as also the band, 
which if you meete not with ready made 
among Mr. Foley’s frippery,{ entreate you 
would get me so much scarlett or other 
light coloured ribon and fancie as Shall 
Suffice. I thank you for your promise to 
buy as many knives, combs, &ca. as may 
Serve both our occasions. 


* Boats laden with saltpetre, from Patna. 

+ Bundle. 

t Foley seems to have been in the Company’s 
service and to have died in 1670, since some of 
his “ frippery ’ had reached Bengal,.but I have 
found neither his appointment nor his Christian 
name. He appears to have served at Fort St. 


George, for in July, 1670 (O.C. 3450),he denied 
that prohibited goods were bought of him at that 
place, and in the Court’s letter of Dec. 18, 1671, 
to the Fort (‘ Letter Book,’ vol. iv. p. 511) there 
18 an allusion to ‘“‘ Mr. Fooleys’’ charge and 
“falce suggestion ” 
waring. 


Matthew Main- 


against 


Mr March being now with you, will I 
suppose Provide a Caske or Jarr for the 
Lime-water which I am glad to hear you 
are So forward with. 

I am extream Sorry to hear Mr Bullyvant 
is in So Sad a Condition, and that his dis- 
temper proceedes of a double cause, either of 
which were enough to put any body in the 
like, but hope by gods blessing and the care 
and Skill of those with you he may in a 
Short time recover his health. 

I am more beholding to the friend your 
mother writes of (who is the waterman’s 
wife that nurs’t one of your brothers) then 
to all my relations who have not writ me a 
word Per this Shipping, nor ever So much 
as enquired (as I can hear of) whither I am 
living or dead; therefore pray, when you 
write to your mother, present my humble 
Service to her and desire She would re- 
member me kindly to her; and if you will 
advise me when you write home, I Shall Send 
her Some Small token which I must get you 
to entreate your mother to deliver; and 
whereas you expresse a desire that our 
Relations at home may be acquainted 
(wherein I equally concur with you) I thinke 
no way better then by enclosing letters each 
in other’s pacquets, which if you approve of, 
I shall in yours Send one for my brother to 
be kept at your house in fullam till he calls 
for it, which by Some other Shall advise 
him to doe; and you may doe the like in 
mine, and it Shall be kept in london or 
kingstone which you like best.* 

I desire you would deliver the accom- 
panying letters, and present my humble 
Service to Mr March and Mr Vincent, and 
my respects to Mr Bagnold and Mr Nurse 
&ca. {Unsigned. ] 
{Endorsed} To Mr Vickers Sept: 17th 1670 


Letrer LXIII. 
John March to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3481.) 


Cassumbuzarf Le 20th September 16/70] 
(Mr) Richard Edwards 
Respected Friend 

On Wednesday morning, praised be 

God, we arrived here ; and yesterday in the 

afternoone received yours of the 17th Curtt., 

per Mr Vickers’s Cossid, wherein find you 

had sent forwards to Pattana Per bills of 


* Edwards’s elder brother Thomas, of the Inner 
Temple, resided at Kingston, and the Vickers 
family lived at Fulham. See the notices of 
R. Edwards and J. Vickers. 

+ A mistake for Higli, whither the writer had 
gone from Kasimbazar. 
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Exchange to the amount of 13000 rs. as I 
desired. The Barrs Perceave likewise the 
Merchants sent away for Rajemaul the 14th 
Currt., and that they went in Gurreebs 
Charge as I left ord{er] about it with Sittull- 
mull and Collo Cawn,* and agreed with the 
Merchant [t]hat the siccaes should be re- 
turned in Charge of my Servant and kept in 
our Factory till we had advice from our 
friends in Pattana either of the acceptance 
or payment of the Bill, which might have 
cleer’'d all trouble and jangling on that 
score. I suppose before they will be coyn’d 
into Siccaes and return’d for Cassambuzar, 
I shall be arrived with you, intending, God 
willing, to leave this place and Proceed 
towards You on Thursday Evening, and 
have this day sent forwards our Budgrat 
to stay for us about 2 dayes journey from 
hence, and then at my arrivall with her on 
the Companys boate here to proceed on her 
for Pallassy,{ where hope to arrive on Sunday 
[next t]herefore intreate you on satturday 
to send away @ Pa{llankeJen with 8 Cahors§ 
for Mr Vincent, to await our arrivall thern, 
inordr{ing] two horses to stay for us at 
Burwa-Surray.|| Let them pu[t my] Sadle 
and furniture on the Bay horse (if well) and 
Mr Vincen{ts on] the Turky or white horse 
and speake to Collow Cawne t[v ?hirJe and 
[?send] 5 or 6 Pions with them and the 
Pallankeen, if my Punes be [not return]ed 
from [torn away]. The [torn away]{ have 
now a Correspondency here, and we are 
now goeing to give them a Visit, soe shall 
not inlarge at Present, referring all buissness 
till our meeting, and now Conclude with the 
subscription of 
Your Faithfull friend to serve you 
Jno: MARCH 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
Present In Cassumbuzar 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


(To be continued.) 


* Kalu Khan. 

+ Travelling boat. See Letter X. 

¢{ Plassey (Palasi), about 20 miles south of 
Kasimbazar, on the left bank of the Bhagirathi, 
the scene of Clive’s ret anid in 1757. 

Kahar, palanquin-bearer. 

i Barwa Sarat, the ‘ Barrua” of Rennell’s 
‘ Atlas of Bengal.’ It is on the road from Higli 
to Kasimbazar, some ten miles north of Plassey. 

{ The initial letter, which is all that is left of 
this word, is D, and the word is probably Danes. 
The Danes at this period made an ineffectual 
attempt to establish themselves in Bengal. See 
Bowrey, ‘Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 
ed. Temple, pp. 184-90. 


AN ENGLISH COMMANDANT”? at Brus- 
SELS IN 1815-16.—When Wellington’s army 
advanced to Paris in 1815, my grand-uncle 
Major George Evatt, 55th Foot, Assistant. 
Adjutant-General at Waterloo, and re- 
cipient of the Waterloo Medal, was appointed 
Commandant de Place for Engiish and 
Hanoverian troops left behind at Brussels. 
He is the ‘‘ Major Evatt” referred to by the 
Duke of Wellington in his letter to the 
Duchess of Richmond (written from Paris) 
as to the sick and wounded soldiers at 
Brussels ; see Wellington’s ‘Correspondence,’ 
1815. 

In 1816 Major Evatt was promoted to 
lieutenant-coJonel, and later to colonel, and 
died in 1840 as Commandant of the Royal 
Military Asylum at Southampton. His. 
brother Capt. John Hamilton Evatt, 57th 
Foot, commanded No. 7 company of that 
regiment at Albuera, 1811. Capt. Evatt’s 
great-grandson, my son Capt. G. R. K. 
Evatt, Ist Middlesex Regiment, late 57th 
Foot, was killed in action in the trenches 
at La Boutillerie, 3} miles south of Armen- 
tiéres, North France, Nov. 14, 1914, com- 
manding “ A” company in his great-grand- 
father’s regiment, the old 57th Foot, “ the 
Die-Hards.” GrorGe J. H. Evart, 

Surgeon-General. 

Junior U.S. Club, Charles Street, St. James’s. 


THe AntI-VAUxHALL.—At Denbies, near 
Dorking, Jonathan Tyers, the first true 
founder of Vauxhall Gardens, lived for 
several years. A MS. note occurring 
amongst some Surrey documents furnished 
information on the arrangement of the 
grounds as intended to provide an antithesis 
tc the popular Londen resort. This wanted 
confirmation until I found it had also been 
described in J. W. Anson’s Dramatic 
Almanack for 1871, p. 17. The writer, 
H. C., is probably accurate, although his 
style lacks conviction :— 


** At Denbies Tyers passed much of his time in 

planning several theatrical allusions [illusions ?], 
and in rendering the spot a perfect contrast to 
the bewitching routine of gaiety or merriment 
with which he electrified his metropolitan votaries. 
This anomaly is said to have been conducted with 
strict adherence to effect....The principal scene 
was a wood of eight acres denominated ‘tf 
Penseroso,’ where he contrived to represent in 
terrific similitude ‘ The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death.’ Here instead of protracted vistas of 
festive lamps with their matchless reflection, and 
long rows of boxes containing groups of lively 
—: was the stillness of the mazy walk. 
nstead of the choral [sic] orchestra, a small 
temple on which were numerous inscriptions, 
calculated to produce the most gloomy effect on 
their reader.” 
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Also there were a concealed clock, whose 
loud ticking marked the ‘‘ march of time,’’ 
a temple with paintings by Hayman, 
statuary, and a lady’s and a gentleman’s 
skull, with suitable memento mori inscrip- 
tions. It was a lugubrious exhibition, 
evidently intended for Mr. Tyers’s own 
pleasure in dramatic contrast, and we are 
not surprised to read : ‘‘ They were entirely 
removed by the Hon. Peter King, who, on 
the death of Mr. Tyers, purchased the 
estate.’ Is there any other reference to 
this place ? ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Diary oF Tuomas Earu.—At 1 S. vii. 206 
(Feb. 26, 1853), Q. Q. wrote under this 
heading :— 

“ Strype (‘ Annals,’ vols. i. and ii.) sometimes 
refers to a MS. No. 206 in the collection of Moore, 
Bishop of Ely, which he describes as a Diary 
ivol. 1. pp. 135, 180) kept by Thomas Earl, who 
was made parson of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, 
at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 
“seems to have been a diligent noter of matters 
of remark concerning religion in his time’ 
(vol. ii, p. 539). In the ‘Catal. Libr. MSS. 
Angl.,’ part ii. p. 366, it is described: ‘ Short 
notes of matters relating to the Church by way 
of annals, written by some that favoured Puri- 
tanism, from the year 1548 to 1599.’ Bishop 
Moore left his library to the University of Cam- 
bridge. Is this MS. in their possession, and is it 
a piece of historic value ? ” ‘ P| 

Finding no replies to these queries in 
subsequent volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ I made it 
my business to seek them elsewhere, be- 
lieving them to be as welcome to present- 
day readers as they would have been to 
Q. Q. sixty-four years ago. Laying the 
matter, therefore, before Mr. H. G. Aldis, 
the Secretary of Cambridge University, I re- 
ceived quite recently the subjoined courteous 
answer :— 

“ Bishop Moore’s library was presented’to the 
University in 1715, and is now here. The manu- 
script (Thomas Earl’s Note Book) you refer to 
eame with Bishop Moore’s library. Its class- 
mark is Mm. i. 29. I cannot say, of my own 
knowledge, that it is of ‘ historic value’; but as 
Thomas Baker, the antiquary, thought it worth 
transcribing in his historical collections, it may 
be presumed fo be so.” 

Some of Thomas Baker’s valuable tran- 
seripts have been printed, notably those of 
Ascham’s letters (Harleian MSS., B.M.), 
together with his own unrivalled ‘ History of 
St. John’s, Cambridge,’ but his “ historical 
collections,’ including Earl’s ‘ Diary,’ seem 
to be still in quest of a publisher. His 

History’ was edited and issued in 1869 
by the late Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. Baker 
was & ceaseless annotator, as well as a tire- 
less transcriber and accurate scholar, an 
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instance of which is thus recorded by PRoF. 
Mayor at 1 S. ix. 588: ‘“‘ We have at St. 
John’s a copy of Ascham’s ‘ Letters’ (ed. 
Elstob), with many dates and corrections 
in Baker’s hand.’ Other like examples are 
supplied in the ‘D.N.B.’ Baker closed a 
useful and laborious life in 1740, et. 84. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectéry, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Lone Leases.—After the Great Western 
Railway had snatched the prize from their 
rivals, and secured a 999 years’ lease of 
the Bristol and Exeter Railway, one was 
amused at a shareholder anxiously in- 
quiring at the next meeting “‘ what would 
happen at the end of the lease—would not 
the Midland Company then succeed in 
getting hold of the railway ?” 

A much longer lease, however, is men- 
tioned in Pote’s ‘History and Antiquities 
of Windsor’ (p. 23), where it is stated that 
the corporation granted a lease in 1736, for 
five thousand years, of some land in the 
town of Windsor to Lord Chief Justice 
Reeve for the purpose of erecting a work- 
house. 

Upton. 

[Information on other long leases will be found 
at 9 S. xii. 25, 134, 193, 234, 449, 513; 10 S. 
i, 323 xii. 365.] 


TRAUNSER”’: “ TRANSOM”: TRAVER- 
s1n.’”’—The word transer, transor, or traunser 
appears in some documents of the late 
fifteenth century published in the recent 
volume of Archwologia Cantiana (XXXU., 
‘Reculver and Hoath Wills, edited by 
Arthur Hussey ; ‘ Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of the Parish of St. Andrew’s, Canterbury,’ 
edited by Charles Cotton). The word must 
be taken in the sense of bolster, because 1t 
is repeatedly used in the description of a 
bed :— 

“Two pairs of sheets, pair of blankets, mater- 
asse and transer,”’ A.D. 1458-9 (p. 126). 

‘““My best kercher save one, table cloth of 
two elnys, and the best traunser,”’ A.D. 1509-10 

- 99). 

OP ather bed, a traunser, sheets and blankets 
....feather bed, a traunser, sheets and blankets, 
and a green coverlight,”’ A.D. 1506 (p. 194). 
According to Mr. Hussey, the word 1s 
peculiar to Kent and is very generally used 
there ; but, as a matter of fact, it is not to 
be found, as far as I know, in any of the 
Kentish dictionaries, nor in the important 
work of Dr. Jos. Wright. 

Some similar forms, with an_ identical 
sense, are quoted in the ‘ N.E.D.’ at transom, 
6: 1463, ‘ Bury Wills’ (Camden), ‘‘ij peyre 


of good shetes, the trampsoun’”’; 1479, 
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“a'traunson”’; 1482, “a materas with a 
traunsom, a peire shetes, a peire blankettes, 
and a coverlight 1522, ‘“‘a ffetherbed, 
ij trawnsoms, a matras, ij pelowes, iiij payer 
of schetes”’ ; 1570, “‘ Ye Transome of a bed, 
trabula.” 

Now the same piece of furniture is in 
French called traversin, and the word, pro- 
nounced by an English mouth, is quite 
likely to give traunsom as well as transer or 
traunser. I fully believe that this has been 
the case. 

The interesting point is that light seems 
to be thrown on the much disputed origin 
of transom, in the architectural sense, by 
the quotations above, the more because 
Littré gives for traversin an old example with 
exactly the same sense: ‘‘Tous les baus 
(solives) traversins ont & terre jeté” 
(Ch. d’Ant., vi. 860, XIIT. siécle). 

Skeat, in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
Las very clearly shown how the old ex- 
planations for “‘ transom,” transenna and 
transsumere, are absurd. Transommer is 
equally wrong, because a corruption of 
“transom.” But is transtrum, as proposed 
by Skeat, better, I wonder? The ‘N.E.D.’ 
does not fail to observe that no connecting 
form between transtrum and “ transom” 
has been found, and declares that the history 
of the word is altogether obscure. 

In proposing the assimilation of “ tran- 
ser” and “transom” with the French 
traversin I should notice that the different 
senses—nautical, architectural, and usual— 
are curiously the same for both words. 
Moreover, a great many terms of medieval 
architecture are, as is well known, of Norman 
origin. Introduced as they were by illiterate 
workmen, and not by clerks, they must have 
had the very same alterations as the English 
Tommies so drastically practise with our 
words in France nowadays. 

TURPIN. 


“ DrirteR.”—The species of vessel de- 
nominated “drifter”? has been much in 
evidence in the reports of naval fighting 
around the British Isles, and even in the 
Mediterranean, where on May 15 last a 
strong Austrian squadron raided the Allied 
line, and succeeded in sinking fourteen 
British drifters, all under 100 tons, before it 
was driven off by an Allied flotilla of cruisers 
and destroyers. The definition of the word 
in the nautical sense as a boat that catches 
fish by means of a drift-net (‘N.E.D.’) is 
incomplete and obsolete, though even now 
in shipping circles it is not easy to come at 
the proper meaning of the term. A “drifter,” 


technically speaking, is a boat like the 
trawler which is ordinarily engaged in the 
capture of herring and shoal fish, and the 
tonnage of which ranges from 5 to about 
150, while a trawler’s may exceed 300 tons ; 
both vessels are cecasionally fitted with 
steam power. As a trawler fishes by the 
aid of a trawl-net, dragged or trawled along 
the bottom of a fishing bank, or, as in 
America, by means of a trawl-line to which 
floats and hooks are attached ; so a drifter 
takes its catch by means of a drift-net, 
drifting on the surface of the water with the 
veering of the wind, when it is not too 
strong. This explanation I recently re- 
ceived orally from a pilot in the Bristol 
Channel, who pointed out to me a boat of 
the kind lying at anchor in the Avon, small 
indeed, but remarkably spick and span. 

> Several drifters and trawlers are now 
armed for active service against the enemy, 
and have in most cases succeeded in giving 
an excellent account of themselves. 

N. W. 


WoMEN AND UMBRELLAS : CuRIOUS Form 
oF Impropriety.—In the province of Cal- 
tanissetta, Sicily, it is not considered the 
thing for a woman to use an umbrella. 
I learn this from the following passage in 
‘ Sicilian Ways and Days,’ but get no hint of 
the reason why :— 

‘* When the crowd in the front of the church 
broke up in the pelting rain, I noticed that only 
the men carried umbrellas, the women having 
nothing but their black cloth mantellina or cape 
to protect them from the rain; and when I 
remarked upon this to Caluzza, the head-maid, 
she stared wonderingly at me, and said: ‘ Doesn’t 
Vossia know that it would be improper for 
women to use umbrellas?’ and she left me 
wondering and meditating over this unexpected 
and curious principle of Sicilian propriety.”— 
P. 46, 

Why the authoress should in her turn leave 
people wondering is hard to say. 
St. SwITHIn. 


ELIzABETH (RUNDLE) CHARLES.—One is 
sorry to note that the tablet placed upon the 
walls of Combe Edge, Hampstead, in 
memory of this gifted and prolific writer 
has recently disappeared. It is difficult 
enough sometimes to get such records of 
notable persons put up at all: there can be 
few instances of their removal. Combe 
Edge was built by Mrs. Charles, and she 
died there on March 28, 1896. ‘The Chro- 
nicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family ‘—her 
best-known work—was published in 1862. 

CrcIL CLARKE. 


Junior Athenzeum Club. 
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“UNCOUTH FORMS IN DISARRAY.’’—At 
10S. vi. 149, S. W. asked for the source of 
Uncouth forms in disarray, 
Words which time has thrown away. 
No answer seems to have appeared, and the 
quotation is not given in the index of that 
or any later volume. 


‘The lines are an incorrect version of two 
in Johnson’s parody of the style of Thomas 
Warton :— 

Wheresoe’er I turn my view, 

All is strange, yet nothing new: 

Endless labour all along, 

Endless labour to be wrong: 

Phrase that Time has flung away ; 

Uncouth words in disarray, 

Trick’d in antique ruff and bonnet, 

Ode, and elegy, and sonnet. 
See Croker’s note to Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
under Sept. 18, 1777, where the parody is 
taken from Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘ Anecdotes of the 
late Samuel Johnson.’ 

EpwWarpD BENSLY. 


Wocan FamILty or PEMBROKESHIRE.— 
The following are all the entries relating to 
the Wogan family in my transcripts men- 
tioned at 12 S. ii. 446 :-— 


Baptisms. 

[1622.] (Blank space) Etheldri Woogan.... 
baptiz. Januarij (blank). 

1624, [MJartha filia Etheldri Woogan, Junij 2°. 

1686. Lloyd Wogan ye son of Esqr. Wogan of 
Whisson was baptized ye 20th day of June. 

Burials. 

1603. Februarij Johannes 
Ricardi Wogan, generosi. 

1685. Elthred Woogan was buried in ye body 
of ye church the 7th day of September. 


J. T. Evans. 
The Rectory, Stow-on-the-Wold. 


20 Wogan filius 


“ Buss = AEROPLANE. — A wounded 
soldier, giving information about a comrade 
in the Royal Flying Corps, described him 
as “flying into a bunch of busses.’ On 
inquiry I find this is a recognized word for 
aeroplanes. J. J. FREEMAN. 


YorKSHIRE CLERGY Lists.—l should be 
pleased to correspond with any one who is 
interested in the Clérgy Lists of York- 
shire parishes, or with any interested in 
those of the North of England generally. 
I have lists of four or five hundred for this 
district. At present I am trying to complete 
the lists of clergy of the different parishes 
in the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, and would 
welcome any assistance. 

J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


Ouncries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


European Artists Inp1a.—I am pre- 
paring a list of European artists who worked 
in India down to the year 1850, and so far 
have a total of 210 names, amateur and 
professional. There are, however, several 
concerning whom uncertainties arise, and 
I shall be very glad if any reader of ‘ N. & Q. 
can settle these questions decisively :— 
Burford (R.).—-In several old catalogues I have 

seen mention of folding panoramic views of 

India with a description by R. Burford. The 

wording leaves it uncertain whether Burford 

was the artist, or merely a hack writer employed 
for his descriptive ability. I incline to the 
latter view. 

Deah (Carrier).—This miniature painter was in 
Madras in 1806. Of what nationality Was he ? 

Fulton (Robert).—I have a portrait of Warren 
Hastings engraved in stipple by W. Nutter in 
1801, after a drawing by Robert Fulton, the 
American inventor and artist. There is no 
reference in Fulton’s Life by H. W. Dickinson 
connecting him with Warren Hastings or with 
India. Where is the original drawing ? 

Gregory.—The Asiatic Society of Bengal pos- 
sesses a portrait of Robert Home by Gregory. 
Was he ever in India, and what was his 
Christian name ? Where can I find any de- 
tails of his career ? 

Harper (C.).—He was consulted as to the -re- 
storation of some pictures in Madras in 1847. 
Was he an artist ? 

Hone (Camillas)—The younger son (?1768-1837) 
of Nathaniel Hone, R.A. A mezzotint por- 
trait of him as ‘ The Piping Boy’ appeared in 
a fairly recent catalogue, with the biographical 
note that he ‘‘ went to the East Indies, and 
practised there for several years.’ Practised 
as what? A portrait painter ? ' 

Hudson (Henry), engraver in mezzotint.— Some 
important prints by him were published in 
Calcutta. Does this mean that he was working 
there ? 

Kilburn.—This artist painted General Sir C. J. 
Napier, conqueror of Scinde. His name is 
unfamiliar to me. Was he in India ? : 

Melville (W.), portrait painter—Was he ever in 
India ? 

Merke.—Engraver of an early picture of Govern- 
ment House, Madras. There seems slight 
reason for believing that he worked in India, 
but the question has been raised. 

Porter (R. Ker).—This artist travelled exten- 
sively, and seems to have been in Persia. 
Was he ever in India ? 

Smythe (G. Coke).—A painting of ‘ The Emperor 
Shah Alam delivering to Lord Clive the Dewanl 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa,’ reproduced in 
Beveridge’s ‘History of India,’ has been 
ascribed to G. Coke Smythe. Who was he ? 


My own impression is that the picture was by 
Benjamin West, and that Coke Smythe was 
possibly the engraver. 
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Schuylenberg : Verkolje.—Both these artists have 
a picture of the ‘ East India Company in 
Bengal’ in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. 
When did they work ? 

Van Ryne.—Painted pictures of Forts St. George 
and St. William in 1754, reproduced in Beve- 
ridge’s ‘ History of India.’ Was he ever in 
India, or did he merely work up other people’s 
sketches ? 

Cc. H. S.—There is a coloured aquatint (by 
Stadler after C. H. S.) of a Sergeant and a 
Private in the H.E.I.C.’s native troops. For 
whom do these initials stand ? 

.W. H.—There is a lithograph of a Sergeant in the 
Ceylon Rifles by W. H. For whom do these 
initials stand ? 

Please reply direct. JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


GRaTIAN’sS ‘DEcRETUM’: BERTHOLD 
REMBOLT.—Will some reader be kind enough 
to identify the edition, and supply the date 
of publication, of a copy of Gratian’s 
‘Decretum’ that is in Exeter Cathedral 
Library ? 

It bears no date, and has no colophon at 
the end, but on the first page is the imprint : 
on a shield placed before the trunk of a 
grape-laden tree, and supported by lions 
standing above a label inscribed “ B. 
REMBOLT,”’ a device (evidently a merchant’s 
mark) resembling a figure 4 with a cross at 
the end of its horizontal stroke, the tall stem 
resting on the diameter of a circle, in the 
lower half of which are the initials “ B. R.”’ 
The page has a richly ornamented border, and 
the head-line Decreti huius Plenissimi 
argumentum”’ is followed by a table of 
eontents and some lines of blank verse, in 
which occur the names “ Bertholdi” and 
** Rembolt.’”” On the back is a cut represent- 
ing a scribe visited in his scriptorium by a 
company of ecclesiastics holding open books 
towards him, and below it is a double column 
of about 20 lines of verse, the top one in 
red letters. 

Henri Bouchot (‘The Printed Book,’ 
p. 47) mentions that Berthold Rembold (sic) 
became associated in 1494 with Gering at his 
printing works in the Rue de la Sorbonne, 
In a contribution of mine to Devon 
and Cornwall Notes and Queries (ix. 173) 
referring to this subject the year 1494 has 
been erroneously printed “ 1414,” and 1131 
(when Gratian flourished) as 1311.” 

With regard to the use by Rembolt of 
a merchant’s mark, it is interesting to recall 
that Caxton, too, introduced what is believed 
to be a merchant’s mark in his imprint, viz., 
a figure somewhat resembling an incomplete 
““&,” crossed by a short-stemmed “ 7,” 
between the initials ““W C” and two 
flourishes that may read “S C” Caxton 


/was a freeman of the London Livery Com- 


pany of Mercers, and in 1463 became 
governor of “‘ the English Nation ”’ (Merchant 
Adventurers) at Bruges. A device very 
similar to his (but without initials) appears 
on the? monumental brass (in Standon 
Church, Herts) of John Felde, Alderman of 
London, merchant of the staple of Calais, 
who died in 1377 (see Blades’s ‘ Life of 
Caxton,’ pp. 14-29, 139). 

Can the name or mark of Berthold 
Rembolt be found in the records of any 
merchants’ company or trade gild ? 

E. Leca-WEEKES. 


KENNEDY’s PRoPOsED MEDICAL BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (BRITISH) TO 1800.—Could any of 
your readers tell me what became of the 
MSS. of this work, which was completed 
and ready for the press at the time of the 
author’s death? See ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxx. 
p-. 422. WILLIAM OSLER. 

13 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


*‘ Morris, ARNOLD, AND BATTERSBY, 1782. 
—In the ‘ Life of Major John André,’ by 
Winthrop Sargent, 2nd ed., 1902, pp. 513-15, 
is mentioned a pamphlet entitled ‘ Morris, 
Arnold, and Battersby....,’ by R. Morris, 
London, 1782. The following libraries have 
no copy of it: British Museum, Bodleian, 
and Cambridge University. Can any one 
inform me where a copy may be seen ? 

E. ALFRED JONES. 

6 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C.4. 


LANCASHIRE GLossaRY.’—In a prepara- 
tory note to part ii. of the ‘ Lancashire 
Glossary,’ by Nodal and Milner, issued by 
the English Dialect Society in 1882, there 
is promised a third part which would con- 
tain introductory chapters on the literature, 
grammar, and pronunciation of the dialect ; 
also an appendix of omitted words, towards 
which contributions were invited. It was 
hoped that this third part would be ready 
early in 1883. Can any one say if it was 
ever published ? I cannot find it in my 
set of the Society’s publications. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RECORDS OF THE #CCLESIASTICAL CoM- 
MISSION FOR THE NORTH OF ENGLAND.— 
Can any one tell me where the Act Books 
of this Commission are preserved ? The 


late Canon Raine referred to them as being 
in existence, and as throwing a flood of 
light upon the religious history of the 
Northern Province in Elizabethan times, 
but did not say where they could be seen. 
Dexter in his ‘ England and Holland of the 
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Pilgrims’ makes extracts from them, and 
Iceates them as “* Act Books in York Regis- 
try.”’ I have made inquiry for these docu- 
ments in York without success. The 
Diocesan Registry, the Probate Registry, 
the Minster Library, the Guild Hall at 
York, and the Surtees Society know nothing 
of them. Where are they ? 
H. Burcxss. 
4 Ladysmith Road, Plymouth. 


CLITHEROE PROVERBIAL FOR BRIBERY.— 
In a letter written from Oxford to the North, 
Sept. 22, 1695, cecurs the following :— 

‘Here hath been y® greatest canvassing for a 
New Major [Mayor], yt hath been perhaps in 
y® memory of man; the Candidates purses 
bleeding as freely (as they call it here) as ever 
those who stood for Burgasses [Burgesses] for 
Clithero possibly could.” 

I should be glad to be guided to other uses 
of this obviously proverbial statement, and 
to the history of the circumstances under 
which Clitheroe got this reputation. Neither 
the writer nor the person to whom he wrote 
was a Lancashire man. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


DyprE.—This uncommon surname Is re- 
corded once in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses 
(i. 436). Can any one give me other ex- 
amples of it, or say whether any variant 
spellings are known? The person who 
bore it in the above list was of Norwick in 
Worcestershire. 


Hipaut’s Dictionary or Names. —I 
desire information respecting Hibaut’s dic- 
tionary of names—a Russian book published 
in 1904, especially for the University of 
Bonn, by Braunschweig of Paris. I am 
much interested in names, and am making 
researches respecting that of Figgess; and 
I am given to understand that Hibaut’s 
book contains an exhaustive history of that 
particular name. I have tried the British 
Museum Library and other big libraries in 
London, but they seem to know nothing 
about the book. A quotation from Hibaut’s 
work was sent to me by a man who had the 
book in his possession, but unfortunately he 
is now inaccessible to me. R. J. WEBB. 

St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, S.E. 


Cuartes on “ALL ROUND THE 
Wrekin.’—Can any of your readers ex- 
plain Charles Lamb’s expression in one of 
his letters, ‘‘ Love to all round the Wrekin ”’? 
The only references to the Wrekin I can find 
in “N. & Q. are at 4 S. viii. 560 and 4 S. 
ix. 380. ApAM BLACK. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘IRELAND IN Fiction.’ (See ante, pp. 359, 
387.)—I shall be much obliged for any infor- 
mation about the following Irish novels and 
stories, or to hear from any possessor of 
them. Please reply direct. 

O’Brien (Dillon).—-The Dalys of Dalystown. 
Frank Blake. 
O’Byrne (D.).—The Sisters and Green Magic. 
O’Flanagan (J. R.).—Capt. O’Shaughnessy’s 
Sporting Career. 
Bryan O’ Regan. 
Prevost (J. J.).—Le Comte de Dromore ; ou, La 
terreur irlandaise. 
Purcell (Mrs.).—The Orientalist ; or, Electioneer- 
ing in Ireland. 
Sutherland (A.), author of ‘ Redmond the Rebel.’ 
—St. Kathleen; or, the Rock of Dunis- 


moyle. 
Templeton (Herminie).—Darby O’Gill and the 
Good People. 
Torrens (Robert).—The Victim of Intolerance ; or, 
The Hermit of Killarney. 
These additional entries supplement the 
list printed ante, p. 359 :— 
Anon.—Caprice ; or, Anecdotes of the Listowel 
Family. 
A Castle Christmas Eve; or, The Tales the 
Viceroy Told. 
The Davenels ; or, A Campaign of Fashion 
in Dublin. 
The Double Trial; or, The Consequences of 
an Irish Clearing. 
Geraldine Hamilton ; or, Self-Guidance. 
The Irish Girl; or, The True Love and the 
False. 
The Refugees : an Irish Tale. : 
Walter O'Neill; or, The Pleasure of Doing 
Good. 
Boyle (Robert Whelan).—Love until Death. 
[Colpoys (Mrs.)].—The Irish Excursion. 
Crow (Mrs. Louisa).—Rose and Shamrock. 
Gannon (N. J.).—Rose Waldron; or, A Drag on 
the Wheel. 
(Rev.) STEPHEN J. Brown, 
Clongowes Wood College, Sallins, co. Kildare. 


Broocu Morro: ‘‘ WE FEAR NAE FOE.’ — 
I have a large silver brocch (for a Scotch 
plaid) in the form of a thistle surrounded 
by a border inscribed ‘‘ We fear nae foe.” 
Of what family (if any) is this a badge ? 
I have in vain referred to numerous lists. 

(Rev.) J. FERNIE. 
Langworth Gate, Lincoln. 


UNBERUFEN.”’ — This expression had 
passed into common parlance as an averting 
of ill-luck from boasting, but as it is German 
it is now banned. No other word seems to 
be taking its place. Can any one suggest 
a suitable phrase? There probably is 


some old English expression for averting 
evil, but it does not come to mind; “I 
touch wood,” Bar omen,” “ Bar ill-luck,”’ 
seem clumsy, and not likely to oust the 
intruder. 


No one can tell me of a French 


Inshriach, Aviemore, N.B. 
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expression as an equivalent, so there only 
remains the Latin ‘‘ Absit omen.” 

It is noteworthy that Webster’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1864, does not include “ unberufen”’ 
in the quotations, words, &e., trom foreign 
languages, showing that the use of it is 
recent. ALFRED WELBY, Lieut.-Col. 

18 Chester Street, S.W.1. 

[The use of ‘“ unberufen”’ and its variants or 
equivalents is discussed at 10 S. vi. 180, 174, 
230, 476, under ‘‘ Touching Wood.’’] 


? 


Mrs. Orpv.—I am trying to obtain some 
information about Mrs. Ord, the celebrated 
blue-stocking’”’ so often mentioned in 
Fanny Burney’s diary. What I already 
know is that her maiden name was Delling- 
ham, that she was the daughter of a North- 
Country surgeon, and that she was “a 
widow with means ’”’ when she married Mr. 
Ord. 

Can any of your readers give me particulars 
as to dates of her birth, death, and two 
marriages ? I do not know her first hus- 
band’s name, or who Mr. Ord, her second 
husband, was. Tom Taylor in his ‘ Life of 
Reynolds’ calls him ‘“‘ a wealthy Northum- 
berland gentleman.” 

I cannot find any of Mrs. Ord’s writings 
in the British Museum Library. 

E. E. Leceart. 

Chase Side, Enfield. 


CHARLES BRowNE, a brother of Anthony, 
first Viscount Montagu, left Madrid for 
Lisbon, March 18, 1577/8, in the company 
of Cornelius O’Mulryan, Bishop of Killaloe, 
Edward, Lord Dacre, and Filiberto Cotto, 
Thomas Stucley’s secretary. Mgr. Sega, 
Bishop of Piacenza, Papal Nuncio at Madrid, 
at the request of Dr. Nicolas Sander, obtained 
a pension for Browne from King Philip. On 
June 17, 1580, he was reported to be in 
Spain and “captain of a company for 
Ireland.” He was living in Flanders in 
1596. As he is unknown to the Peerages, I 
should be grateful for further particulars 
about him. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PELL AND MitpMAy shal 
be grateful for assistance in tracing ‘the 
connexion between the Mildmays of Essex 
and the Pell family of Lincolnshire. I think 
it came through a marriage between Paul 
Francis Pell and one of the Brackenburys. 
My relative Capt. Mildmay Pell was con- 
nected with the Mildmay family, and I have 
now in my possession a small oil painting 
of Carew Hervey Mildmay, evidently of the 
seventeenth century. This, with other 
paintings, formerly belonged to the wife of 
the above Paul Francis Pell. M. 2. HH. 


Mark Antony Saurin, aged 10, son of 
the Bishop of Dromore, Palace, Dromore, 
entered St. Paul’s School on March 21, 1823. 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me further 
information concerning the bishop or his 
son? Was the former the son of Mark 
Anthony Saurin, referred to at 12 S. ii. 4, 
75, 4742 F. J. McDonnett. 

Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


Buack Maria’’=Prison Van.—Can 
you tell me the origin of ‘‘ Black Maria,” 
the name of the van which conveys prisoners 
between the house of detention and the 
place of trial? The name is used here in 
Boston and also in New Orleans, and I know 
that it is in London. 

CHARLES E. STRATTON. 

70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

[A similar question was asked in ‘ N. & Q.’ in 
1883 (6 S. vii. 309) with’ reference to the use of 
the term in London, but no satisfactory explana- 
tion was forthcoming. The story about Maria 
Lee, the big negress, was reprinted at 8 S. iv. 272, 
but nothing was added to show when her name 
was first introduced to explain the term. Farmer 
and Henley’s one-volume ‘ Dictionary of Slang’ 
says the origin is unknown.] 


PEDIGREES REQUIRED.—1. Of the Stan- 
hopes of Linby, Notts, descended from a 
half-brother of Philip, first Earl of Chester- 
field. Not given in Thoroton’s ‘ Notts.’ 
They were extinct in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

2. Detailed pedigree of the Stewarts of 
Mount Stewart, ancestors of the Stewarts, 
Marquis of Londonderry. 

3. Of the Edwards of Talgarth created 
baronet in 1838, and of Cornelia Owen of 
Garth, wife of John Edwards, and mother 
of the first baronet. 

These pedigrees are not in the usual 
works of reference, Burke, or any modern 
Peerages. Mary TERESA FORTESCUE. 

Whitemoor House, Ollerton, Newark-on-Trent. 


THE MELOLOGUE IN ENGLAND.—Can any 
of your readers tell me where I can learn 
something of the history of the use of the 
meiologue in England, or give me any 
information on the subject ? 

L. 

3 Scarsdale Villas, Kensington, W.8. 


VaUGHN AND WELCH AS SURNAMES.— 
In 1874 there died in the United States 
Mrs. Elizabeth Graham Vaughn, aged 80. 
The official record of death recites that she 
was born in England, and had resided in 
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the U.S. for more than fifty years. She 
is known to have had a nephew, William 
G(raham ?) Welch. She died in a mission 
house connected with a very high Protestant 
Episcopal church, and, presumably, was of 
that faith. 

From such meagre data can some reader 
versed in such matters suggest the part of 
England in which the above family names 
would be likely to be found ?# c. B. 

New York City. 


THE Botton Licut Horse: THE DUKE 
or LANCASTER’S OWN YEOMANRY.—I shall 
be glad of any information about this 
regiment, which, as the Bolton Light Horse 
and the Furness Light Horse, is traceable to 
about 1797. When did the amalgamation 
and the assumption of the name Duke of 
Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry take place ? 
Local information in particular would be 
valuable. Some day I hope to have time 
to search Army Lists and such like sources 
of information. R. 8. B. 


ARMs OF ENGLAND WITH FRANCE ANCIENT. 
—Over the door in the south porch of 
Church Brampton Church, Northants, there 
is a stone shield with the arms of England 
in the first and fourth quarters, and France 
Ancient in the second and third. The 
church is of about 1350. 

I am told there are two other instances 
of this unusual arrangement of the arms, 
one at Gloucester. Can anybody give their 
exact whereabouts ? A. G. Keraty, 

Chaplain R.N. retired. 

Bedford. 


Mary Botts, “ any 
reader tell me the origin of Mary Bolles 
being created a Baronetess by King Charles I. 
and to what family she belonged ? It is 
said to be the only instance on record of a 
woman being raised to that dignity. Any 
information will be gratefully received. 

C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


JANE Brown, CENTENARIAN.—A tomb- 
stone at Elswick, Durham, records the death 
of Jane Brown, Aug. 28, 1844, aged 102, 
widow of Peter Brown, master mariner, who 
died 1821, aged 79. Was this one of the 
cases investigated by the late Mr. Thoms ? 
I wish to discover where Jane Brown was 
baptized, and where married. A daughter, 
also Jane Brown, died at Elswick, Nov. 11, 
1854, aged 82. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


1. The dog that dén’t know how to bite 
He didn’t ought to bark. 
J. H. 
Sheffield. 
2, May I sink meanlier than the worst, 


Abandoned, outcast, crushed, accurst, 
It I forget. 
A. Stanton WHITFIELD, F.R.Hist.S. 
High Street, Walsall. 


I should be greatly obliged for information as 
to the authorship of two little poems. One 
begins :— 

3. In summer, when the vales are clear, 
And woodlands blithe with flowery heights. 
The other begins :— 
4. Yet if his Majesty, our sovereign lord, 
Should of his own accord 
Friendly himself invite.... 
P. T. CRESWELL. 
57 Esmé Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 


Replies. 


JOHN PRUDDE: 
“KING'S GLAZIER.” 


(12 S. ii. 430, 517.) 


Tue following notes will perhaps be of use 
to Mr. J. Le CoUTEUR :— 


1. Prudde was appointed for life to the 
office of glazier of the King’s works by 
letters patent dated Sept. 10, 19 Hen. VI. 
(1440). One of the many saving clauses to 
the ‘“‘ Act of Resumption” which Parlia- 
ment wrung from the King in 1450 provided 
that the Act should not prejudice John 
Prudde, ‘“ oure glasyer,” with regard to the 
grant or grants which Henry had made to 
him of 12d. by the day, to be taken for the 
term of his life of the issues and profits of 
the shires of Surrey and Sussex by the hands 
of the sheriffs there for the time being. 
See ‘ Rotuli Parliamentorum,’ vol. v. (1765), 
p. 196d. 

2. Mr. WynpHAM Hvutme has already 
mentioned that, as soon as Henry VI. was 
dethroned by Edward IV. in 1461, Thomas 
Bye was appointed to the glaziery of the 
King’s works. I notice that by letters 
patent dated Sept. 3, 3 Ed. IV. (1464), 
John Randolf, esquire, obtained, together 
with other premises at Westminster, 4 
house within the palace which John Prudde 
lately held at farm by grant of Henry VI. 
See ‘Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1461-7,’ 


p. 273. 
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3. One John Prowde of Kyngeswode 
(Gloucestershire) died in September, 1464, 
his will, dated the 3rd of that month, being 
proved on the 11th at Lambeth by Robert 
Golde, the executor (P.C.C., 5 Godyn). 
I have looked at this will at Somerset House, 
to see whether it could be the glazier’s, but 
it contains nothing which suggests to me 
that it was his. The testator desired to be 
buried in the churchyard at Hawkysbury, 
and, after bequeathing 6d. to the mother 
church at Worcester, a brass pot and a 
plate to his son John, ten marks sterling 
to his son William, and a silver-gilt cup 
and his best silver girdle to his daughter 
Helen, left the residue of his property to 
Robert Golde and Thomas Fostar, to dispose 
of as they should think best for the good of 
his soul. Is anything known of John 
Prudde, the glazier, connecting him with 
Gloucestershire ? 


4. The references to Prudde which occur 
in the Winchester College accounts have 
not yet appeared in print. So I set them 
out here with the entries that seem to bear 
upon the work done by his assistants :— 


‘* Et in ii. quarteriis zabuli emptis pro Vitrea- 
cione Capelle Johannis Fromond et Capelle 
Collegii, xxd. Et in iiii. quarteriis calcis non 
laxate emptis pro eisdem, iis. vid. Et in xxv. 
libris Stanni sive Tynne emptis pro eisdem, 
precium libre iiid. minus in toto iiid., vis. iiid. 
ob. [sic]. Et in v. libris Resine emptis pro 
eisdem, vd. Et in solutis Willelmo Boore pro 
xxii. Counterbarris ferreis pro Fenestris Capelle 
Collegii ponderantibus lix. libras, precium libre 
[id. ob. q. altered to] iid., ixs. iiid. [sic]. Et in 
solutis Johanni West et sociis suis laborantibus 
in faciendo Skaffoldes pro Fenestris supradictis, 
lis. iilid. Et pro cariagio de Skaffold tymber, 
viiid. Et in solutis Johanni Prudd vitreareo 
pro ii. famulis suis laborantibus per viii. septi- 
manas circa vitreacionem Fenestrarum predic- 
tarum, quolibet eorum capiente per septimanam 
iiis. iiiid., liiis. iiiid..”’—‘ Custus domorum,’ 
1443-4. 

“Et in datis Ricardo et Willelmo famulis 
Johannis Prudd vitrearii Westmonasteriensis pro 
eorum expensis versus London ex curialitate 
domini Custodis, iiis. iiiid.’”’—‘ Custus necessarii 
forins. cum donis,’ 1443-4. 

5. It is not clear whether the glazing done 
by Prudde’s men in 1443-4 extended to the 
upper room of Fromond’s Chantry, but 
there is an entry in the College accounts of 
1449-50 which shows that there was coloured 
glass in that upper room :— 

“Et solutum Stephano vitriario pro factura 
et emendacione unius ymaginis occidentalis 
fenestre et i. Angeli orientalis fenestre domus 
super capellam Fromond, iiis.”—‘ Custus Capelle.’ 


_6. At the present time there is only one 
piece of old glass in the upper room. It is 


a circle of glass, with a diameter of about 
15 inches, set in one of the four windows on 
the south side, and it displays Wykeham’s 
arms on a shield. Its history is obscure, 
but I do not connect it with Prudde. It 
probably came out of Thurbern’s Chantry, 
whence also came the bulk of the old glass 
now in the east window of Fromond’s, on 
the ground floor. There were originally 
two windows on the south side of Thur- 
bern’s, but in attempts to uphold the belfry 
tower hoth windows were closed up—one 
probably in 1740, the other certainly in 
1772. The former contained several shields, 
one of them being Wykeham’s, and the fact 
that this window had been closed up 
“lately ’ is mentioned in Thomas Warton’s 
i Description of Winchester’ (n.d.), p. 27. 
Warton’s book is usually assigned to 1750, 
but, to judge from internal evidence,* it 
was not really published before 1760. 
I infer the date 1740 for the closing of the 
window from the College Accounts of 
1739-40, which contain under ‘ Custus 
Capelle,’ 3rd quarter, the item ‘“ Dno. 
Townsend pro consilio et opera in compin- 
genda et stabiliend4 Turri, £21 0s, 0d.” 


7. For his descriptions of the glass in the 
two chantries (pp. 27-8, 45) Warton relied 
mainly upon Anthony Wood’s manuscript, 
D. 4 (ff. 308-31), dated “Feb., 1684” 
(t.e., 1684/5). He supposed that Wood 
then visited the College, but the manuscript 
““must be copied by Wood from some one’s 
notes, not made by himself, for he was not 
at Winchester ”’ (Clark’s ‘ Wood’s Life and 
Times,’ Oxf. Hist. Soc., iii. 134). I would 
suggest that he copied Matthew Hutton’s 
notes, now at the British Museum, Har. 
MS. 6977. Upon several points these notes 
are not so lucid as one could wish. 


8. Although the bulk of the old glass now 
in the east window of Fromond’s Chantry 
was brought out of Thurbern’s in 1772, 
there may be a few fragments of the Prudde 
glass intermixed with it. I venture to men- 
tion as a piece which is possibly Prudde’s 
the head of a mitred saint, with a blue back- 
ground, which occupies a central position 
among the upper lights. The aureole proves 
that it is the head of a canonized saint, 
and not merely of a bishop. But by 1852 
the head had come to be regarded as Wyke- 
ham’s (see Walcott’s ‘Wykeham and his 
Colleges,’ p. 242, n. 2), and about thirty 


* For instance, see p. 12, where mention is 
made of the opening of the Hampshire County 
— (in Parchment Street) at Michaelmas, 

59. 
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years later photographs of the head, passing 
as Wykeham’s, were on sale at Winchester 
and Oxford. Leach reproduced the head 
in his ‘ History’ of the College (1899), at 
p. 210, but scarcely improved matters by 
suggesting tnat it might be a portrait of 
Waynflete. 

9. Charles Blackstone in his MS. book of 
‘ Benefactions ’’ (1784) mentioned, at p. 58, 
the removal of glass in 1772 from Thurbern’s 
Chantry to Fromond’s. He also stated, 
at p. 148, as if speaking of his own time, 
that there were in windows at Fromond’s— 
but he did not say in which windows—the 
arms of two Bishops of Winchester, Stephen 
Gardiner and John White, each within a 
garter. It would seem, therefore, that 
some of the Prudde glass may have been 
replaced by new glass in Queen Mary’s 
reign. Gardiner’s arms have disappeared, 
but White’s* are still at the College, tnough 
Kirby (‘ Annals,’ p. 248) said that they had 
gone to a “ window in St. Cross Hospital.”’ 
They are in fact in a window at the Second 
Master’s House, and in company there with 
Wykeham’s arms of like workmanship. 
Each shield is surmounted by a mitre, and 
encircled by a garter having a diameter of 
about 9 inches. White’s coat is impaled 
by the see of Winchester, but not so Wyke- 
ham's. 

10. It is true that Bishop White’s shield 
within a garter is to be seen also at St. Cross, 
in the tracery of the westernmost of the 
clerestory windows on the north side of the 
nave of the church. But it has a com- 
panion shield (also within a garter) which 
demonstrates that the pair were made, not 
for the College, but for the Hospital, as this 
shield bears the arms of St. Cross impaling 
the arms of the see of Winchester, a some- 
what curious impalement which may be 
due to the fact that White, having appointed 
Dr. Robert Raynold as his Vicar-General 
in January, 1556/7, collated him on Aug. 23, 
1557, to the Mastership of St. Cross. : 

Cy 
Winchester College. 


* Per chevron embattled or and gules, three 
roses counterchanged, slipped vert; on a chief 
gules three hourglasses argent, framed or. Ac- 
cording ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy’ 
(1897), White’s seal bore Three roses slipped, 
a cinquefoil in fesse point. But his seal, as set 


to a deed in the possession of Winchester College, 
dated Dec. 1, 1 Eliz. (1558), bears, impaled by 
the arms of the see, Per chevron embattled; three 
Toses slipped. Probably Bedford (or his au- 
thority) saw a poor impression of the seal, and 
mistook the apex of the embattled chevron for 
a cinquefoil. 


SIR WILLIAM OGLE: 
SARAH STEWKLEY. 
(12 S. ii. 89, 137, 251, 296, 518; iii. 92.) 
MEWS OR MEWYS FAMILY. 


(12S. ii. 26, 93, 331, 419, 432 ; iii. 16, 52, 113, 
195, 236.) 


THE information contributed to the pages 
of ‘N. & Q. on the above subjects grows 
more and more interesting. To the reply 
by DiEeco (12 8. ii. 296) as to the identity 
of Catherine Ogle, to whom her ‘“ cousin,” 
Sir Hugh Stewkley (2nd Bart.), in his will, 
proved in 1719, lett a bequest, we owe a 
new chapter in the history of the Stewkleys. 
His suggestion to try vols. iii. and iv. of the 
‘Memoirs of the Verney Family’ was most 
happy in its results, although, despite the 
fact that “Kitty Ogle’’ is mentioned in 
1695, the identity of her husband is still a 
mystery. She was, it seems, one of the 
younger children of “‘ Cary,” fourth daughter 
of Sir Edmund Verney (the standard-bearer 
to Charles J., killed at the battle of Edge 
Hill), who, as the widow of Sir Thomas 
Gardiner, married, as his second wife, about 
1652-3, John Stewkley, “‘a younger son, 
with a comfortable income, of Sir Thomas 
Stewkley.”’ 

From the delightful gossip of the 
‘Memoirs’ we learn that they all lived at 
Preshaw House, in Hampshire, where 
** Cary leads as busy a home life as such a 
train of babies must entail : and where good 
John is proud to see the old nursery filled a 
second time.’’ Their family consisted of 
a son John, born in the first year of their 
marriage, and five daughters—Penelope, 
Cary, Carolina, Isabella, and Catherine. 

In the various pedigrees of the Stewkleys, 
notably the 1913 Visitation of Hampshire, 
Sir Thomas Stewkley, Kt. (born 1569, died 
circa 1642), is shown to have married 
*“* Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of John 
Goodwyn of Over Winchenden in county 
Bucks,” by whom he had three sons, 
who all matriculated at Wadham College, 
Oxford. Hugh, born 1604, entered July, 
1618, aged 14; Middle Temple. 1621; made 
a baronet, 1627; died September, 1642. 
Thomas matriculated July, 1621. aged 15. 
John matriculated July, 1626, aged 14; 
entered the Middle Temple in 1629. 

In ‘The Victoria History of Hampshire,’* 
under Hinton Ampner Church, it is said that 
Elizabeth, widow of Sir Thomas Stewkley, 
was there buried in 1648; and in the same 


* Vol. iii. 
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volume,* under Corhampton, is mention of 
the Manor of Lomer, on which is Preshaw 
House, which 

‘after 1605 was vested in Lady Anne Sandys; 
widow of William, Lord Sandys, who in 1634 
settled it upon her grandson John Stewkley, the 
younger son of Sir Thomas Stewkley by her only 
daughter and heir, Elizabeth.” 

The question then arises, who was Anne, 
Lady Sandys? For, if she was widow of 
William, Lord Sandys of the Vyne and 
Mottisfont Abbey, Romsey, she was Alathea, 
daughter and coheir of John Panton of 
co. Denbigh. In the Inq. p.m. of her husband, 
William, 4th Baron Sandys, taken at 
Salisbury on Sept. 17, 1633, it is stated that 
“he died on the 12th of November, 1629, 
and that Alathea his wife remarried to Sir 
William Holland, Baronet.” 

Mottisfont is the next parish to Michel- 
mersh, which Sir Thomas Stewkley purchased 
in 1600, and it was to its Manor House that 
Serah, widow of the first Sir Hugh Stewkley 
(1604-42), retired to live upon her ‘‘ dower” 
with her second husband, Sir William, 
Viscount Ogle after 1648, the latter dying 
there in 1682. 

Preshaw House, described} as pictu- 
resque gabled house of at least three dates, 
set in the beautifully timbered park on the 
southern slopes of Millbarrow Down,” was 
the scene of much hospitality in the Stewkleys’ 
time, and is said to have reminded Dr. 
Denton “of the loaves and fishes that 
increased and multiplied with the company.” 

After the Great Fire of London, when 
John Stewkley experienced heavy losses, he 
sold Preshaw House to his nephew, Sir Hugh, 
in 1677, and, retiring to London with his 
family, there died in 1683. Possibly the 
parish registers of Lomer (1665-7) might tell 
the baptism of Kitty Stewkley, but her 
marriage to Ogle probably took place 
in London, and is doubtless to be found in 
some of the published parish registers. It 
is not a little tantalizing to miss the con- 
nexion with the Winchester Ogles for the 
want of this item of information, especially 
after the new and valuable notes contributed 
by W. R. W. on this family. 

Regarding the remarks of A MASTER OF 
Arts (ante, p. 236) as to the pedigree 
of Mewys of Hampshire, of ~whom was 
“Sir Richard Mewys of Rookley, whose 
daughter Jane married John Worsley, 
gent.” This was presumably the “ Jane 
Mieux,” wife of Sic John Worsley, who 
succeeded to Appuldercombe in the Isle 


‘ 


of Wight in 1567, and died in 1580, 
leaving a son, Thomas Worsley, who was 
married at Wonston, near Winchester, 
in 1586, to Barbara, eldest daughter of 
William St. John of Farley Chamberlayne 
and Barbara Gore. The latter were the 
direct ancestors of Christian St. John, who 
was married at Farley on Oct. 4, 1666, to 
Ellis Mews of Winchester, Mayor of that 
town in 1686, and Recorder of Romsey, 
where his arms still hang in the Council 
Chamber of that town. In the Visitation of 
Hampshire for 1686 this Ellis is described as 
son of Richard Mews of the city of Win- 
chester (who died circa 1646, aged 60), son 
of Ellis Mews of Stourton Caundle, Dorset. 
Richard had a brother, ‘“‘ John Mews, of 
Winchester,” possibly the same as John 
Mew who was married at St. Michael’s in 
that city upon the morning of Easter 
Tuesday, April 12, 1642. By his wile, 
Christian St. John, Ellis Mews had sons: 
Henry, aged 18 in 1686, Ellis 16, William 14 ; 
and a daughter Anne, 19. After his wife’s 
death in February, 1680, Ellis remarried at 
King’s Worthy on Jan. 27, 1689/90, to Joan 
Cox. In his will, dated April 1, 1707, he 
mentioned his house and garden in Win- 
chester, which he left for twenty years to his 
wife Joan, with reversion to his son Ellis 
Mews.* He was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral on June 26, 1709. In the Coffer 
Book,+ Winchester, under date of Dec. 22, 
1710, there is this entry :— 

“Paid to Mr. Wavell, Mayor, to be given to 
Mrs. Mews, relict of Ellis Mews deceased, am 
alderman of this city, upon occasion of her 
extraordinary poverty.” 

‘From this, down to 1720, she yearly had 
either twenty shillings or ten shillings to relieve 
her necessitie. Mews was steward to Oliver 
Cromwell, Junior. W. H. J.” 

With regard to the above stewardship of 
the Manor of Merdon there is an entry in the 
parish register ot Hursley, under burials for 
May 2, 1666: ‘‘ Margaretta Mew, uxor Ellis 
Mew Generosi, fuit Sulpt.” If this was 
Ellis, the Mayor of Winchester, like his son 
and namesake, he thrice ventured into the 
bonds of matrimony. It would be very 
interesting to establish his relationship to 
Bishop Peter Mews, who was elevated to the 
See of Winchester in 1684 (two years before 
Ellis became Mayor). The Bishop was born 
on March 25, 1618, and Ellis in 1623. Ellis’s 
father was born in 1586, and Peter Mews of 
Purse Caundle is said to have been dead 
before 1597. 1 


* © Victoria Hist. of Hampshire, vol. iii. p. 246. 
t Ibid., p. 246. 


* Will at Winchester. 
+ Hampshire Notes and Queries, vol. vii. p. 68. 
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ArBoR TRISTIS (12 S. iii. 386).—The 
Arabian or night jasmine (Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis) is a shrub which grows freely in 
Southern Asia. Its fragrant night-blooming 
flowers attracted the early Portuguese 
travellers, who bestowed on it the name of 
‘“‘arbol triste.” See Yule, ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 


sv. ‘Arbol triste, and the ‘N.E.D., 
s.v. ‘ Jasmine.’ 

Thomas Bowrey, writing ‘‘ Of Choro- 
mandel” in the seventeenth century 


(‘Countries the Bay of Bengal, 
1669 to 1679,’ Hakluyt Society, ed. Temple, 
pp. 49-50), gives a quaint description of 
this small tree or shrub :— 

“Upon the top of Mount St. Thomas, groweth 
naturaly a Very remarkable tree, larger then most 
mulberrie trees be, which is called Arbor triste, 
vizt. the Sorrowfull tree, and not improperly so 
called. It Seemeth not to flowrish all the day 
longe, but from Sun Settinge to Sun riseinge it is 
Exceedinge full of white blossoms, both fragrant 
and beautifull, but noe Sooner is but broad day 
light, but all the blossoms fall to the ground and 
Suddenly wither ; and the Very leaves Shut them- 
selves, and Seeme to be in a very languishinge 
posture, and furthermore, the next Eveninge it 
appears as flourishinge as before, and thus not 
Once but every day and night throughout the 


yeare. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


A friend of mine has courteously supplied 
the following information under this head :-— 

‘The ‘ arbor tristis’ is described in Durante’s 
‘Herbario Nuovo,’ published at Rome in 1585, 
and also in his other book, of which only the 
German translation named ‘ Hortulus Sanitatis ’ 
survives. His illustration shows a plant with 
large nettle-shaped, dotted leaves and pendulous 
strings of blossom. The flowers and leaves, he 
says, spread only at night, but droop and wither 
if sunlight reaches them. The legend goes that a 
beautiful Indian maiden loved the sun, who loved 
another. So she killed herself, and from the 
ashes of the funeral pyre there sprang the ‘ arbor 
tistis.’ 

CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


This tree is described and figured by 
Gerard as ‘“‘ the Sorrowfull tree.” It grows, 
he says, in the East Indies, “especially in 
Goa and Malayo.” It is called by many 
different names in different places, as 
Parizataco in Goa, Singadi in ‘‘ Malayo,” 
Singati in the Deccan, Guart by the 
Arabians, and Gul by the Persians and 
Turks. Its most poetical name in English 
is “the Indian mourner.” Lemery gives 
a similar account to that of Gerard, and 
has the same string of foreign names for it. 
He refers to several authorities. 

The name Parizataco refers to a legendary 
Indian princess whom Durante in_ his 


account of the tree in his ‘ Herbario Nuovo’ 
(1585) calls Parisataccho. She was a lover 
of the Sun, and when forsaken by him she 
died of grief, and this tree sprang from her 
ashes, 


RUSHBROOKE HALL (12 S. iii. 301)—A 
short account of this moated Elizabethan 
house, the seat in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of the Jermyn family, is 
given in Mr. W. A. Dutt’s ‘ Suffolk,’ one of 
Methuen & Co.’s ‘ Little Guides”: ‘‘ There 
is a ‘ haunted room’ in the W. wing, where 
a lady, whose portrait hangs in the nursery, 
is said to have been murdered” (p. 285). 
The Hall is about 3 miles from Bury 
St. Edmunds. There is a good view of it in 
Mr. Dutt’s book. EpwWarRpD BENSLY. 


JANE AUSTEN: ‘ PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’ 
(128. iii. 358).—1. It does not seem probable 
that Lambton and Pemberley were real 
places. The various lives of Jane Austen 
do not mention that she was ever as far 
north as Derbyshire. 

2. No, ‘‘ Bakewell”? was not a slip of the 
pen for “Lambton.” It was the town 
where the Gardiners and Elizabeth spent 
the night before they went to Lambton. 
Pemberley lay between the two towns, and 
the travellers paid their first visit to Pem- 
berley before they had reached Lambtcn. 
This is clear from the conclusion of chap. 
xlii.: ‘‘ Within five miles of Lambton, 
Elizabeth found, from her aunt, that Pem- 
berley was situated. It was not in their 
direct road; nor more than a mile or two 
out of it. In talking over their route the 
evening before’’ they went to Lambton, 
the Gardiners suggest a visit to Pemberley. 
Elizabeth makes objections, fearing to 
meet Darcy. That night she learns from 
the chambermaid that the family are not 
at Pemberley, and therefore next day she 
agrees to go there. When she unexpectedly 
meets Darcy, she is afraid that he will think 
she is pursuing him, and is careful to tell 
him that “before we left Bakewell, we 
understood that you were not immediately 
expected in the country.’ After they leave 
Pemberley they arrive at Lambton for the 
first time, and Mrs. Gardiner 
‘was too much engaged in pointing out to her 
husband all the interesting spots in its environs 
to think of anything else. Fatigued as she had 
been by the morning’s walk, they had no sooner 
dined than she set off again in quest of her former 
acquaintance, and the evening was spent in the 
satisfactions of an intercourse renewed after many 
years’ discontinuance.” 

M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 
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JANE AUSTEN: A CONTINUATION (12 S. 
iii. 358).—The book referred to is entitled 
‘Old Friends and New Fancies.’ It was 
written by Miss Sybil G. Brinton, and 
published at 6s. by Messrs. Holden & 
Hardingham, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C., in January, 1913. 

S. BuTTERWORTH. 


GREYSTOKE PEDIGREE (12 S. iii. 384).— 
Hutchinson would seem to have derived 
this pedigree from Nicolson and Burn’s 
‘History of Westmorland and Cumberland,’ 
ii. 348 foll., but the ultimate source is one 
of the various editions of John Denton of 
Cardew’s ‘ Account of Cumberland.’ This 
was published for the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society by Chancellor R. S. Ferguson in 
1887. Denton ‘s stated to have compiled 
his ‘ Account’ from the records kept in the 
Tower of London when he was imprisoned 
there “‘on a quarrel between him and Dr. 
Robinson, Bishop of Carlisle.’ Ferguson 
gives the date of this as about 1610. Denton 
is, I fear, not a very reliable authority. His 
manuscript collections were described by 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde as “storehouses of 
errors.” R. Macratu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


MaGic SquaREs IN Inp1A (12 S. iii. 383). 
—The arrangement of the figures in the 
magic square found at Dudhai was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of Indian Engineering 
and also in The Yorkshire Weekly Post. 
It is a square of an even order, that is, one 
with an even number of squares (16), and 
of a far more ingenious construction than 
the Archxological Superintendent of Hindu 
and Buddhist Remains in Northern India 
seems to realize. It is a so-called ‘ pan- 
diagonal” square, that is, not only do the 
figures along the two unbroken diagonals 
give the sum of 34, but also the numbers 
along the six broken diagonals formed by 
the 16 figures. According to a corre- 
spondent of the Indian paper at Bassein 
(Burma), a magic square for 32 (not 34) is 
filled in with usual Hindu religious cere- 
monies in a room where a woman is in 
labour. A Sanskrit “mantra” consisting 
of two lines is read, and the magic square is 
filled in, it being believed that this will 
accelerate the confinement and ‘“ remove 
all troubles.” - According to another native 
correspondent, the method of working out 
such magic squares has been well known 
to Tamelians in “those” parts (in the 
Jhansi district ?) from time immemorial ; 
and as a child he had known many old 


pandits teaching the science of numbers 
from well-worn cadjan-leaf books, 7.e., books 
of the old type written with an iron needle 
known as “ eluttani,” the leaves consisting 
of ‘‘ palmyrah” leaves. The record, how- 
ever, is still held by Benjamin Franklin’s 
“magic square of squares,’ consisting of 
256 (16 by 16) squares. According to Mr. 
W. W. Rouse Ball, the author of ‘ Mathe- 
matical Recreations and Essays’ (London, 
1911), magic squares of an odd order (say 
of 25 ‘‘cells’’) were constructed in India 
before the Christian era according to a rule 
which he subsequently explains, but nothing 
is said about the antiquity of squares of an 
even order like that found at sai ag 


Carr: DouGcias oF Carr (12 S. iii. 358, 
393).—There is a place called Cavers Carr 
in Roxburghshire, which I think belongs 
or belonged to the Douglases of Cavers. 
It is just possible that it is the place your 
correspondent is in search of. It is about 
12 miles due south from Melrose. 

W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


BuLLER’s THumB”’ (12 S. iii. 386).— 
The allusion is to the dictum of Mr. Justice 
Buller that “‘a husband has a right to 
chastise his wife with a stick no thicker 
than his thumb.” The case which called 
forth this pronouncement is apparently 
unreported, but Serjeant Townsend (‘ Lives 
of Twelve Eminent Judges,’ i. 19) says :— 


‘* The subject offered too fair an opportunity 
to the caricaturists not to be eagerly grasped at. 
His portrait as Judge Thumb speedily adorned 
the print shops, and the women enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at the expense of this ungallant champion 
of club law. A similar ungallant doctrine had 
been mooted in the preceding century by a Dr. 
Marmaduke Coghill, judge of the Prerogative 
Court of Ireland, and with still more detriment 
to himself. Having been called upon to decide 
the ground of a divorce sued for by a wife against. 
her husband, who had given her a good beating, 
the venerable civilian delivered a solemn opinion 
that with such a switch as the one he held in his 
hand moderate chastisement was within the 
husband’s matrimonial privilege. This legal 
maxim occasioned so much offence or alarm to 
a lady to whom the Doctor had been for some 
time paying his addresses with a fair prospect 
of success that she peremptorily dismissed the 
assertor of so ungallant a doctrine.” 


It may be added, for the reassurance of 
intending brides, that Mr. Justice Buller’s 
view of the law no longer prevails. The 
subject was discussed in the famous ‘Clitheroe 
Case’ (R. v. Jackson, 1891), when the 


Court of Appeal (Halsbury, L.C., Esher, 
M.R., and Fry, LJ.) 


stated that the 
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husband’s right of correction, if it ever 
existed, must now be regarded as obsolete. 
As Mr. Justice Lush remarks (‘ A Century 
of Law Reform,’ 347), the case establishes 
“the inalienable right of a wife not to be 
beaten by her husband.” 

Lronarp J. Hopson. 


There are many contemporary allusions 
to Mr. Justice Buller and his decision that 
a man might lawfully beat his wife with a 
stick, if it were not thicker than his thumb. 
Gillray portrays him carrying a bundle of 
sticks, and in the distance is a man beating 
his wife. The number of the caricature is 
13; the date is Nov. 27, 1782; and the 
legend is, ‘‘ Judge Thumb, or, Patent Sticks 
for Family Correction : warranted Lawful !”’ 

The same judge presided at the trial of 
Major Topham for libel on the third Earl 
Cowper after the death of the Earl. A 
verdict of guilty was obtained, but was 
overruled by the Court of King’s Bench in 
1791. J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton, S.O. 


This reference is explained in ‘ The Lives 
of Twelve Eminent Judges,’ by William C. 
Townsend, 1846, at p. 19. 

Buller was born in 1746; married, c. 1763 
(at the age of 17), Susannah, daughter and 
heiress of Francis Yarde, Esq., of Churston 
Ferrers and Ottery St. Mary ; was raised to 
the Bench in 1778 (aged 32); and made the 
remark in question in 1782 (aged 36). See 
also ‘The Works of James Gillray, the 
Caricaturist,’ at p. 43. M. 


JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS (12S. iii. 360). 
—John Hamilton Reynolds lived for some 
years in Newport, Isle of Wight, coming 
there in 1847 as assistant clerk of the newly 
established County Court. In earlier years 
he was on terms of the closest friendship 
with Keats, and many of the poet’s most 
interesting letters are addressed to ‘‘ My 
dear Reynolds.” He died at Newport on 
Noy. 15, 1852, at the age of 58, and was 
interred in the old burial-ground at Church 
Litten. 

The inscription on the headstone was 
recently restored, it having become scarcely 
legible. An addition was then made to the 
original inscription in the form of a line 
reminding all who pass by that he whose 
mortal remains are resting there was “ the 
friend of Keats.” 

So far as I can ascertain, there are no 
descendants of John Hamilton Reynolds 
living in the Isle of Wight. os EW: 


Ventnor. 


‘Socitety Lonpon’ (12 8. iii. 360).— 
Surely the author is Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott ? 
G. R. 
[We have Mr. Escott’s authority for saying that 
he is not the writer of the volume, though it is 
often attributed to him.] 


Earty NONCONFORMITY IN DEVON AND 
CorNWALL (12 iii. 273, 337).—I_ have only 
just noticed the inquiry in reference to the 
records of the Devon and Cornwall Associa- 
tion which appeared at the former reference. 
Mr. HumpPuHreys in his reply has given @ 
useful summary of the Western Baptist 
Associations, but the Association to which 
DUNHEVED refers is evidently the ministerial 
association represented to-day by the 
Exeter Assembly. The dcecuments of this 
association (with the exception of two 
volumes in Dr. Williams’s Library) are for 
the time being in my custedy as “ Scribe” 
to the Assembly. Our earliest minutes, 
dating from 1655, are accessible in print, 
having been edited, in 1877, by Mr. R. N. 
Worth, a member of the Plymouth Uni- 
tarian Congregation, for the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Literature, and 
Art. The title of his article is ‘ Puritanism 
in Devon and the Exeter Assembly.’ Im- 
perfect records of a similar ministerial 
association for part of Cornwall are extant, 
and are preserved in the library of the 
MassachusettS Historical Society. These 
Cornish minutes are also accessible in print, 
and run from September, 1655, to early in 
1659. The Devon Association of. Ministers 
has been known by various titles in the 
course of its long history. At its revival in 
1691 it was called ‘The United Brethren 
of the City of Exon and County of Devon,” 
or, in shorter form, ‘‘ The United Brethren 
of Exon and Devon.’ The ministers of 
Cornwall were invited to join in 1693, and 
then the title became ‘“‘ The United Brethren 
of Devon and Cornwall.” For many years 
the society, according to ‘The Unitarian 
Pocket Almanac,’ was known as “‘ The West 
of England Presbyterian Divines,” and it is 
now known as the “ Exeter Assembly.” A 
cecpy of the minutes from 1691 to 1717 is 
in Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, 
London. In the same library is another 
volume of the Assembly’s minutes from 1723 
to 1728, which came into the hands of Mr. 
George Eyre Evans in 1888. These were 
the minutes consulted by the Rev. 
J. Hay Colligan in compiling his book cn 
‘ Eighteenth-Century Nonconformity.’ An 
account of this Asscciaticn cr “‘ Assembly,” 
dedicated to the late Dr. James Martineau, 
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was published in 1900 by the Rev. Priestley 
Prime, copies of which I should be happy to 
supply to any one interested in the matter. 
Jerom Murch appended a ‘Sketch of the 
History of the Exeter Assembly of Ministers ’ 
to his ‘ History of the Presbyterian and 
‘General Baptist Churches in the West of 
England,’ London, 1835, and printed some 
of its documents in the body of his hook. 
The records of this Assembly are of im- 
portance from the light they shed on the 
progressive theological development from 
Calvinism through Arianism to the Uni- 
tarian position, which marked many of the 
congregations of the ‘Old Dissent” in 
England and Wales. 
Wa H. BuRGESs. 
4 Ladysmith Road, Plymouth. 


Jonas HanwAay: UMBRELLAS (12 S&S. 
iii. 129, 238).—The question asked by Mr. 
Lronarp C. Prick at the first reference re- 
lated to the followers of Jonas Hanway, 
said to have been the first man (that is, a 
person of the male sex) who carried an 
umbrella :in the streets of London; but 
some of your correspondents have dealt 
in their answers with the use of the um- 
brella generally, by men as well as women, 
in this and other countries, as a protection 
from the rain and sun. It appears certain 
from a passage in The Tatler tor Oct. 17, 
1710, No. 238, which runs as fodlows, 

The. tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty 
strides, 

While streams run down her oiled umbrella’s 
sides, 

that the umbrella was in use by women in 

London in the early part of the eighteenth 

century. Again, Gay, in his ‘ Trivia; or, 

The Art of walking the Streets of London’ 

(1712), has these lines :-— 

Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise 

Defended by the ridinghood’s. disguise ; 

Or underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

A mass of information on the history of 
the umbrella may be found in the introduc- 
tion to ‘ Abridgments of Specifications re- 
lating to Umbrellas, Parasols, and Walking 
Sticks, 1780-1866,’ published by the Com- 
missioners of Patents in 1871. The volume 
is, I believe, still in print, and may be 
obtained from the Patent Office Sale Depart- 
ment, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
I may also refer to Mr. William Sangster’s 
“Umbrellas and their History’ (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, about 1871). RB. B. P. 


[See also St. SwirHtn’s note on ‘Women and 
Umbrellas,’ ante, p. 414.] 


Maw, A GAME oF Carbs (12 S. iii. 299, 
367).—In ‘A Collection of Seventy-Nine 
Black - Letter Ballads and _ Broadsides, 
printed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
between the Years 1559 and 1597’ (London, 
Joseph Lilly, 1867), will be found, at 
pp. 123-5, ‘‘ The Groome-Porter’s Laws at 
Mawe, to be obserued in fulfilling the due 
orders of the game.” This is the first 
English printed code of laws for any card 
game that we have, and contains sixteen 
laws, from which a rough idea of the game 
can be deduced, though some of them 
are difficult to understand nowadays. The 
game appears to resemble closely twenty-five, 
a variety of spoil-five, or, as it is called in 
‘The Compleat Gamester,’ five-cards, which 
after the Restoration seems to have taken 
the place of mawe, which is not mentioned 
under its own name by Cotton. I cannot 
see any resemblance between the games of 
mawe and romestecq (not ‘ rumstick’’), 
The game has previously been noticed in 
*N. & Q.’; seo 5 S. iii. 276; 7S. i. 393; 
98. x. 127; 10'S. x. 468; xi. 77. 

F, JESSEL. 


Hampton Court Inscription (12 S. 
iii. 383).—I think there can be little doubt 
that the letters R. R. F., carved on the 
south front of Hampton Court, stand for 
Regina Fecerunt.”” But one would 
be glad to know of any other suggestion, if 
one can be made. Ernest Law. 

The Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace. 


H. C—wn will, no doubt, be pleased to 
know that his suggestion as to the signifi- 
cance of the letters R. R. F. on the facade 
at Hampton Court Palace is fully cor- 
roborated by Mr. Ernest Law in his 
history of that palace, iii. 169. 

ALAN STEWART. 
[Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for reply.] 


‘A Rivne, A Rinc oF Rosss’: ENGLISH 
TRADITIONAL RimzES (12 iii. 129, 256).— 
Versions of the traditional rime referred 
to as above are printed in the ‘ Dictionary 
of British Folk-lore, Part I. ‘ Traditional 
Games,’ pp. 192-9, under the title of ‘ Hark 
the Robbers.’ Matter relating to the rime 
is referred to by the editor, A. B. Gomme, 
The title ‘ A Ring, a Ring of Roses,’ as given 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ is due possibly to a confusion 
of two popular rimes, one of which resembles 
the German ‘ Ringele, Ringele, Rosenkranz,’ 
the other being undoubtedly the English 
rime ‘ Hark the Robbers.’ It is not to be 


inferred from the fact that there is a similar 
German rime that therefore the English 
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rime can derive from Anglo-Saxon times, 
because subsequent dependence or borrow- 
ing at a later period has to be considered. 
The popular rime ‘ Hark the Robbers’ is 
sung by children in Ireland as follows :— 


Here are the robbers passing by, 
Passing by, passing by ; 

Here are the robbers passing by, 
My fair lady. 

What have the robbers done to you, 
Done to you, done to you ? 

What have the robbers done to you, 
My fair lady ? 

They stole my watch and stole my chain, 
Stole my chain, stole my chain ; 

They stole my watch and stole my chain, 
My fair lady. 


These verses seem to have become asso- 
ciated with a game like ‘ Threading the 
Needle’ (see ‘ Dictionary of British Folk- 
lore, Part I., p. 228, ed. Gomme; and 
Folk-lore, vol. xvii. p. 101). The rime that 
in Ireland (one would imagine) ought to be 
associated with the game of ‘ Threading the 
Needle’ is that beginning ‘ How many miles 
to Dublin ?’ (see Joyce, ‘ English as We 
Speak It in Ireland,’ p. 176.) 

With regard to the resemblance between 
German and English folk-rimes, it may be 
well to point out the following example :— 

Maikaferchen, fliege ! 
Dein Vater ist im Kriege, 
Deine Mutter ist in Pommerland, 
Pommerland ist abgebrannt ; 
Maikiferchen, fliege ! 
and 
Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home ! 
Your house is on fire, 
And your children all gone. 
Mythologists profess to see in the German 
rime an allusion to the final destruction of 
the land of the gods. It may be mentioned, 
therefore, that the following line referring 
to the destruction of the happy otherworld, 
from the Anglo-Saxon poem ‘ Pheenix,’ is 
of interest, namely, 
It shall abide thus blooming until the coming of fire. 
(See ‘Exeter Book,’ ed. Gollancz.) 
JosEPH J. MACSWEENEY. 
Howth, co. Dublin. 


74TH REGIMENT OF Foor (12 S. iii. 331, 
399).—Sik HERBERT MAXWELL’s inference 
is quite wrong. The ‘‘ 74th Regiment of 
Foot, Invalids,” in the 1765 Army List had 
no connexion whatever with the 74th Foot 
which was disbanded in 1763. 

_ The “ 74th Regiment of Foot, Invalids,”’ 
in the 1765 Army List was formed in 1762 
(Cliffe’s Regiment), three regiments of 
Invalids (Ackland, six companies ; Cliffe, 
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five companies ; and Lind, four companies) 
being then formed from the fifteen indepen- 
dent companies of Invalids at that time 
existing. They were numbered the 116th, 
117th, and 118th Regiments respectively. 

When the reductions of 1763 took place 
the number 74 was allotted to Cliffe’s Regi- 
ment, which consisted of five companies 
of 44 privates each, with a total strength 
of 261. It was reduced in 1770. 

J. H. LEstir. 

GERMANS AS “‘ Huns” (12 8. iii. 383).— 
E. L. P. asks, ‘“‘ Who first applied to the 
Germans the opprobrious term of Huns ?” 
and his mention of Byron in this connexion 
suggests a reference to a contemporary poet. 
Keats in ‘ Otho the Great ’ has the welcome 
of Erminia to Gersa, ‘‘ Hail, royal Hun!” 
(Act II. se ii.) and this adds interest to 
other passages in that play which suggest 
reflections for to-day. Such, for example, 
is the proud declaration of Otho, the hero of 


the drama :— 
I do not personate 


The stage-play emperor to entrap applause, 

To set the silly sort o’ the world agape, 

And make the politic smile. , 
Act I. se. ii. 


Further, the absolute obedience to the 
monarch claimed at Potsdam is set forth in 
Gonfred’s exclamation :— 
You know we must obey 
The prince from A to Z—though it should be 
To set the place in flames. 
Act V. sc. Vv. 
And there are some to-day who would 
perceive prescience in certain other lines of 
Keats which allude to 
A play-thing of the Emperor’s choice, 
A Man-Tiger-Organ, prettiest of his toys. a 
‘The Cap and Bells,’ stanza xxxvii. 
ALFRED ROBBINS. 


FRANCIS TIMBRELL (12 S. ii. 507; iii. 76, 
112).—Six of this surname are in Foster’s 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses, 1715-1886,’ as follows : 
William Timbrill, son of Edward, of Chelten- 
ham, co. Gloucester, pleb., matriculated from 
Queen’s College, Oxford, May 22, 1740, 
aged 16; B.A., Feb. 3, 1743/4; M.A., 1753 
(as Timbrell). His brother Edward ma- 
triculated Worcester College, Jan. 25, 1747- 
1748, aged 24. A third brother, Nathaniel, 
matriculated Queen’s College, Oct. 10, 1753, 
aged 16. William Hall Timbrel, son of 
William, of Reading, Berks, cler., matricu- 
lated Queen’s College, June 17, 1775, aged 23. 
John Carwardine Timbrill, eldest son of 
John, of Beckford, co. Gloucester, doctor, 
matriculated Worcester College, May 20, 
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1846, aged 17. His father, John Timbrill, 
son of Thomas, of Pershore, co. Worcester, 
gent., matriculated Worcester College, 
Jan. 14, 1790, aged 17; B.A., 1793; M.A., 
1796; B.D., 1803; D.D., 1816; vicar of 
Beckford with Ashton-under-Hill, co. Glou- 
cester; 1797 to 1864, and of Bretforton, co. 
Worcester, 1816; Archdeacon of Gloucester 
and vicar of Dursley, 1825, until his death, 
Dec. 8, 1864; altered his name to Timbrell. 
The ‘Clergy List’ adds that he was the 
patron of Beckford. The most interesting 
reference, however, is supplied by the Army 
Lists, which show that the Rev. John 
Timbrill (afterwards Timbrell) was made 
chaplain to the 113th Regiment of Foot on 
June 30, 1795, and when that regiment was 
reduced the same year he was placed on full- 
pay thereof, 1795 till 1798, and on half-pay 
of the same 1798 until his death in 1864, at 
the great age of 91, having long been the only 
‘survivor of the officers of his regiment, an 
extraordinary record. 

Several others of the name served in the 
army. Thomas Richardson Timbrell, ensign 
87th Foot, Dec. 22, 1813; transferred to 
ensign 94th Foot between May, 1814, and 
February, 1815 ; lieutenant thereof, Nov. 26, 
1818 ; on half-pay, 1818, till he returned to 
the regiment on full-pay as lieutenant, 
Dec. 1, 1823, till quartermaster of 58th Foot, 
Nov. 19, 1830, to 1842 ; paymaster thereof, 
Oct. 25, 1842, till placed on half-pay, June 3, 
1859 ; then served at the Invalid Depot at 
Chatham till again on half-pay, June 11, 
1862, till he died, 1867; honorary major, 
June 15, 1860 ; honorary lieutenant-colonel, 
June 10, 1862. He was present as a volun- 
teer with the old 94th at the battles of the 
Nive on Dec. 9, 10, 11, and 13, 1813; and 
at the action of Sauveterre, battles of 
Orthes and Toulouse, and other minor 
affairs in the south of France, as an 
ensign with the 87th Regiment. He re- 
ceived the Peninsular War medal with three 
clasps. 

Sydney James Timbrell, ensign 31st Foot, 
May 27, 1842; lieutenant thereof, Nov. 10, 
1843, till paymaster Ist Battalion 6th Foot, 
May 9, 1851, till placed on half-pay, Oct. 26, 
1858 ; died 1868. Served in the Sutlej cam- 
paign of 1845-6,and was present in the battles 
of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Buddiwal, Aliwal, 
and Sabraon, in which last he had both his 
thigh-bones broken by grape-shot (medal 
and three clasps). 

Thomas Timbrell, C.B., July 20, 1838; 
local rank of major in the East Indies, 
Jan. 10, 1837; retired from the East India 
Company’s army, 1842 or 1843; rank of 


lieutenant-colonel, Nov. 28, 1854; living 
1858 


T. Timbrell, deputy assistant super- 


intendent of stores at Point de Galle (with - 


relative military rank of lieutenant), in the 
Military Store Department, April 1, 1861; 
so in 1869. 

Harry Vance Timbrell, second lieutenant 
Royal Artillery, June 7, 1844; first lieu- 
tenant, Dec. 29, 1846; captain, May 21, 
1858 ; brevet major, Feb. 2, 1868; served 
at the defence of the Alumbagh and siege 
of Lucknow (medal with clasp). 

Walter Thomas Timbrell, ensign 54th 
Foot, Dec. 30, 1864; lieutenant, May 20, 
1868. 

There are a few references in contem- 
porary magazines. — Timbrell of Ciren- 
cester died November, 1791 (Gent. Mag.); 
John Timbrill of Worcestershire died May 3, 
1768 (London Mag.); Thomas Timbrill of 
Bombay died October, 1792 (Gent. Mag.). 


W. R. W. 


MALBROOK S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE (128; 
ili. 358, 402).—There is a rendering of this 
in “‘ The Illustrated Book of French Songs. 
Translated and edited by John Oxenford, 
Esq.” (1855), pp. 183-7. An_ interesting 
note is attached. St. SWITHIN. 


THE Carirau City or THE U.S.A. (12 8. 
iii. 170, 338).—Mr. N. W. HIxt is right on one 
point of geography, but otherwise he errs. 
He should have consulted ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ articles ‘New York,’ 
* Philadelphia, and ‘ Washington.’ His- 
torians agree that New York City was the 
seat of the Colonial government of New York 
untilthe Revolution. The General Assembly 
of the Colony was succeeded by the Provincial 
Congress, of which the First, Second, and 
Third met in the City of New York; but 
after the occupation by the British, following 
the Battle of Long Island, the Fourth Con- 
gress met at White Plains. There the 
Declaration of Independence was approved, 
and the title of the body was changed to the 
Convention of the Representatives of the 
State of New York. On Feb. 11, 1777, it 
adjourned to meet at Kingston on March 6, 
where a State Constitution was framed. 
On Jan. 7, 1778, the Convention met at 
Poughkeepsie, and was dissolved by the 
meeting of the Legislature on the 18th of 
the same month. After the evacuation, 
November, 1783, the Legislature met in 
New York, and continued to do so from 
1784 to 1797, when Albany became the 
State capital. 
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From 1784, until the formation of the 
United States Government under the 
Constitution framed by the Convention of 
1787, the Continental Congress met in New 
York, which was also the seat of the National 
Government, part of the time under the 
Confederation, and part of the time under 
the new Constitution. 

On Saturday, Sept. 13, 1788, the Congress 
of the Confederation, by an ordinance, 
resolved that on the first Wednesday of 
January, 1789, electors should be chosen by 
the various States which had ratified the 
Constitution ; that on the first Wednesday 
in February these electors were to meet and 
vote for President ; and that on the first 
Wednesday in March of that year the new 
Congress was to meet in New York City for 
commencing proceedings under the new 
Constitution (* Laws of the U.S.,’ i. 60). But 
there was delay in getting together, and it 
was not until April 30 that the President 
took the oath of office. 

At the first session of the First Congress, 
Chap. 55, Laws of 1790, approved July 16, an 
Act was passed, of which Section 1 accepts 
the cession by Maryland and Virginia of the 
present District of Columbia. Section 2 
directs the construction of buildings for the 
accommodation of Congress, of the President, 
and of the public offices. Section 4 provides 
that prior to the first Monday of December, 
1790, all offices attached to the seat of 
government shall be removed to Phila- 
delphia, there to remain until the first 
Monday in December, 1800. Section 6 says 
that on the first Monday of December, 
1800, the seat of government of the United 
States shall be transferred to the district 
aforesaid. 

An Act of April 24, 1800, authorizes the 
President to remove the offices of the 
Executive Departments to the City of 
Washington at any time he thinks proper 
after the adjournment of the Congress, before 
the time heretofore appointed by law. 

JOHN E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


Route oF CHARLES I. rRomM NEWCASTLE 
To Hotmsy (12 S. iii. 300, 361).—The ex- 
cellent reply of Mr. Humpureys, while 
giving broadly the full itinerary of Charles 
from Newcastle to Holdenby, is not quite 
accurate in concluding that “there is no 
doubt as to the route taken,” for it leaves 
unresolved the doubt expressed in Mr. 
TayLor’s query. This may be restated 
briefly thus: Is there any evidence to 
confirm the statement quoted by Mr. 


TAYLorR that in going from Wakefield to 
Rotherham Charles passed by Burton 
Grange ? The situation of the latter place 
is not in any doubt, as Mr. FIREBRACE seems 
to assume; he also begs the question by 
adding that it is ‘close to the road from 
Wakefield to Rotherham.” Is it now? 
Was it then? Even if it could be shown 
to be the best way now, it by no means- 
proves that it was so in 1647. The fact 
must not be lost sight of that only those 
roads which were then in existence were 
available, and of these it ismore than likely 
that the best, or main, roads would be 
chosen by a party of nearly a thousand 
horse. Three routes are possible, all uniting 
at Brampton- Bierlow, thence via Greas- 
brough leading to Rotherham, viz. :— 

1. Wakefield, Nostell, Kinsley, Hems- 
worth, Ringstone Hill, Great Houghton,. 
Brampton, &c. This is much the likeliest 
route, but does not go near Burton Grange. 

2. Wakefield, Sandal Three Houses, Roy- 
ston, Monk-Bretton, Burton Grange, Womb- 
well, Brampton, &c. 

3. Wakefield, via the Wakefield-Barnsley 
road to Monk-Bretton Smithies ; thence by 
way of the steep Burton Bank to Monk- 
Bretton, and forward as in route 2. The 
fact that Burton Bank would have to be 
“negotiated” is quite sufficient to make 
this route highly improbable. The only 
way to avoid this, having come so far, 
would be to proceed through Barnsley ; 
but this is equally improbable, and, besides, 
Burton Grange would be avoided also. 

It must be remembered that eighty-one 
and a half years had intervened between 
the occurrence related and the time of its 
narration. The glazener says “he went 
along with his father,” proving that he was 
able to walk, and was at least 6 years old.. 
In one particular, at any rate, he exaggerated 
grossly when he said that ‘“‘ there was a 
great concourse of people,” for as late as 
1750 the population of Barnsley (the only 
place of any importance in the vicinity): 
was but 1740. 

It is curious that Adam Eyre, a captain 
in the Parliamentary forces, living at 
Peniston, makes no mention of the event 
in his ‘ Dyurnall,’ although he spent the 
period in question at Peniston, Thurlston, 
and Silkston, and refers to a fall of snow on 
Jan. 31, “It snowed all day till nighte,” 
and the following day “I stayed at home 
all this day, by reason it continued snowing 
still.’ Hence we conclude that the roads 
would not be in the best condition for 
travelling, a sufficient reason for selecting: 
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the best-used roads for this important 
journey. Those selected would not, I sub- 
mit, take the cavalcade past Burton Grange. 
The old glazener’s memory must have played 
him false, or else he was “ pulling the leg ”’ 
of his hearer. 


Robert Surtees in his annals of the city 
-of Durham, ‘ Hist. Durh.,’ iv. (1) 10, says :— 

“© 1646[-7]. Feb. 3. King Charles came to 
Durham, attended by the Scottish Commissioners. 
It seems there was some fear of a rescue, for the 
‘Scots write to the Earl of Manchester, ‘ The 
King came this day from Newcastle to Durham, 
where he arrived by two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the reason we take no long journies is to 
avoid such inconveniences as might possibly befall 
us in travelling late in the evening.’ ” 

In the parish register of St. Helen’s, 
Auckland, under date Thursday, Feb. 4 
(1646 /7), is 

* Our gracious King Charles laid at Christopher 
Dobson’s house in Bishop Auckland.” 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


“DeatuH’s Part” (12 §. iii. 360) is that 
portion of the movabie estate of a deceased 
‘person which remains over after satisfying 
the legal claims of wife and children. In 
Scotland this surplus—“ the dead’s part ’— 
‘was the only part which the deceased could 
dispose of by will or testament until the 
Jaw was altered by 19 and 20 Vict. ec. ~. 

Ce. 


““CuurcH Drops” (12 S. iii. 360).—In 
North Yorkshire the water which runs from 
a church roof, particularly that shed from 
that part of it which covers the chancel, is 
supposed to be a restorative for ailing 
people, when sprinkled over them. Perhaps 
the threepence noted at Hampsthwaite may 
“have been given as a tip to somebody who 
took the trouble of collecting the remedy, 

St. SwiITHIn. 


I think the phrase ‘“‘ church drops” may 
refer to the easy chairs sometimes kept in 
country parishes for the sick and elderly, 
and lent to those most in need ofthem. Such 
chairs were sometimes provided from the 
Communion offerings, and regarded with 
some reverence on account of their origin 
and use. See ‘ E.D.D.’ (under ‘ Dropping ’), 
vol. ii. p. 183. A. CAG, 


May I suggest leakages from roofs, &c. ? 

I have often come across entries for moss 

-used about this date for stopping drops, &e. 
‘B. J. W 


Woop-Sorret (12 S. iii. 360).—The 
following is from a poem by Charlotte Smith 
(1749-1806), a friend of Cowper. She de- 
scribes a flower-gatherer 
— _— the trunks with bright green mosses 

cla 

Plucks the wood-sorrel, with its light-green leaves 
Heart-shaped, and triply-folded ; and its root 
Creeping like beaded coral. 

JoHN T. Pacer. 


John Gisborne (1770-1851) speaks of 
Wood-Sorrel that hangs her cups 

Ere their frail form and streaky veins decay 

O’er her pale verdure, till parental care 

Inclines the shortening stems, and to the shade 

Of closing leaves her infant race withdraws. 


QUILL. 


Mr. SAMPSON may like to know that a 
very recent poet has not overlooked the 
wood-sorrel. Mr. J. W. N. Smith includes 
in his ‘ Visions’—a little collection of 
verses showing much love for nature, and 
just published by Mr. Over of Rugby—a 
short poem called ‘ Wood-Sorrel,’ of which 
I quote the last verse :— 

So for new hope 
And old regret 
The quiet herb among the woods 
Groweth yet. 
Cheering the tired wayfarer, 
A bitter taste doth bring 
Wood-sorrel for memory 
Growing in the Spring. 


J. R. T. 


Arms WANTED: 'LANCASTER: FitzREIN- 
FRED (12 S. iii. 332).—Newton, ‘ A Display 
of Heraldry,’ 1846, has at p. 246 :— 

“ Camden, in treating of arms, borrowed, as 
he terms it, by gentlemen of their liege lords, 
says that in Cumberland, and about that part 
of the country where the old Barons of Kendal 
bore for their arms, Argent, two bars and a canton 
gules, the latter charged with a lion passant or, 
many of the barons and gentlemen, their de- 
pendents, took nearly the same device, changing 
the colours, or the charge upon the canton.” 


I have not Camden handy for reference. 
S. A. GrunDyY-NEWMAN, F.S.A.Scot. 


PoRTRAITS IN STAINED Grass (12 S$. ii. 172, 
211, 275, 317, 337, 374, 458, 517; iii. 15, 36, 
76, 95, 159, 198, 218, 286, 344).—Winkles’s 
‘French Cathedrals’ (1837) says of the 
choir windows in Chartres Cathedral :— 

‘*In the rose, or circular part of the window 
which surmounts the two lancet-formed lights, 
is a portrait of Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, bearing a shield charged with his.own 
arms, and carrying the banner of the honour of 
Hinckley in Leicestershire, by the tenure of 
which the Earls of Leicester of this family were 
high stewards of England.” 

W.. Boa. 
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In ‘ Essex’s Journal’ (1773), published by 
the Camb. Antiq. Soc., it is said on p. 41, 
in the account of Antwerp Cathedral Church, 
that “in the chapel of the Circumcision 
there is a window on the left side of the 
Altar in which is a portrait of Henry y° 
seventh of England in stain’d Glass.” I 
think this worth noting with the others. 

R. 


REFERENCE WANTED (12 S. iii. 189).— 
The passage for which Mr. G. A. Hicut has 
been searching is in ‘ David Copperfield,’ 
about one-third through chap. xxili., p. 210 
in the ‘Charles Dickens” edition. Miss 
Betsey Trotwood is the speaker. Her 
words are: ‘It would be no pleasure to a 
London tradesman to sell anything which 
was what he pretended it was.’ The scene 
is at supper in a private hotel in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. She has just expressed doubts 
as to the steak being beef, and flatly declined 
to believe that the fowl can have come out 
of the country. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Epwarp JoHN CosBett (12 S. iii. 301, 
399) —Boase says of this artist that “‘ he 
is probably dead.” This is so: he died at 
Winchmore Hill, London, N., in 1899. His 
birth-date is April 20, 1815. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THE REMOVAL OF MEMORIALS IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY (12 S. ii. 189, 237).— 
I have delayed sending this communication 
in the hope that one of your correspondents 
learned. in the subject, such as the author 
of ‘Westminster Abbey and the King’s 
Craftsmen,’ would reply. As that has not 
been done, I should like to add my testimony 
to that of Str Maycock, 
whose reply is chiefly in justification, or at 
all events explanation, of removals. I am 
not such a constant visitor to the Abbey 
as I was some ten years ago, when I lived 
in Clifford’s Inn. Then I hardly ever went 
in without seeing Mr. G. T. Sherborn 
directing some new arrangement. After a 
time my practice was to go straight to 
the Sir Francis Vere tomb, to see whether 
it had been removed to some other position. 
That it might be in a better place there 
can be no doubt. But of late years the 


alterations have been so few in the chapels 
that I had forgotten all about these frequent 
changes. . 

I should like to add that the Poets’ 
Corner door, as to which I wrote at 8 S. 
x. 92 (in 1896), has long since been re- 
Opened ; also that any of your readers 


who take an interest in the marvellous 
Abbey—a wonder we have never yet, with 
all our advantages, been able to equal— 
can now see a most curious sight in Edward 
the Confessor’s tomb, which is entirely 
hidden by sandbags. 

Much as I deprecate making old things: 
new in such a place, I think the renewal 
of the armorial bearings in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel is a wonderful improvement, though 
at present the flags have been removed. 
I was unable to find out the total cost. 
I was reckoning it at 10,000/., but was told 
that must be under the amount, as the gold 
in one flag alone in the south-west corner 
cost 3001. 

We English are very much prone to see 
more in foreign places than our own, but 
I have never abroad seen a “corner” to: 
equal that of the surroundings here, with 
the Clock Tower, the Houses of Parliament,. 
Westminster Hall, St. Margaret’s Church, 
and the Westminster Guildhall, to say 
nothing of that palatial pile modestly called 
“The India Office” and the Wesleyan 
Memorial Hall close by. 

THOMAS. 

30 Narbonne Avenue, Clapham Common. 


FLETCHER Famity (12 S. iii. 384).—As to- 
Thomas Fletcher, the Winchester Usher: 
(1701-13), who was born at Avington near 
Winchester (not Abington) in 1666, and who 
died in 1713 (not 1707), and his three sons,. 
Thomas, Philip, and William, who all: 
obtained preferment in Ireland (where: 
Thomas became Bishop first of Dromore and’ 
afterwards of Kildare, and Philip and William 
were successive Deans of Kildare), see my 
note at 9S. vii. 226, which supplies answers 
to some cf F. H. S.’s questions. Cs: 


New Mitk as A CURE FOR SWOLLEN 
Lees (12 S. iii. 273)—Dr. R. H. Elliot, 
‘Some Eccentricities of Indian Ophthalmic: 
Practice, in The British Journal of Oph- 
thalmology, 1917, i. 76, says :— ° 

“Human milk, especially when squirted into. 
the eye straight from the breast, has a high 
reputation for healing power, and' possibly has 
something to recommend it.” 


ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


Inp1an Mounps, U.S.A. (12 S. iii. 90, 


154, 372).—There is a short account of some 


of the animal mounds of Wisconsin and 
Ohio, with three illustrations, in ‘ The- 
White Horses of the West of England,’ by 
the Rev. W. C. Plenderleath, M.A., second: 
edition, 1892, pp. 45-7. W. B. H. 
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ARMS OF St. WILFRID (12 S. iii. 250, 310, 
372).—The arms assigned to St. Wilfrid, 
namely, Az., three estoiles or, are shown 
in two or three places in Ripon Minster, in 
old work. The three stars are supposed to 
have reference to his three great churches 
of York, Hexham, and Ripon. Fs is 


Oxp Inns (12 S. iii. 169, 257, 314, 370).— 
The Field of June 23 last contains an 
interesting and well-illustrated article on 
“ Ancient Hostelries,’ signed W.” 

S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (12 S. iii. 387). 
—The verses beginning 
My dead love came to me, and said, 


are in Stephen Phillips’s first book of poems, 
Primavera.’ F. LANGWORTHY. 


These stanzas are one section of a poem by 
‘Stephen Phillips. They are quoted in ‘ The Oxford 
Book of Victorian Verse,’ but the whole poem will 
be found in the volume of Phillips's poems con- 
taining ‘Christ in Hades,’ &c. 


Hotes on Books. 


“Cheshire Proverbs. By J. C. Bridge. (Chester, 
Phillipson & Golder; London, Simpkin & 
Marshall, 7s. 6d. net to subscribers.) 


Dr. J. C. BripGE has found time outside his 
musical work to compile an interesting collection 
of proverbs and proverbial expressions heard in 
Cheshire. Some are current beyond the limits of 
the county, and in some cases Cheshire mother-wit 
has added a tag to familiar sayings, as in “ Fine 
feathers make fine birds, but not lady-birds.’’ 
Dr. Bridge has much increased the value of the 
collection by his notes, which embody consider- 
able research. ‘N. & Q.’ has proved a fruitful 
nine of information, and is frequently referred to 
on obscure allusions, such as the Cheshire cat 
made famous by ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ We are 
afraid, however, that the contributor who said in 
“~N. & Q. in 1850 that Cheshire cheeses were 
sometimes shaped like cats must have drawn 
largely on his imagination. The allusion still 
remains mysterious, as does that of the proverb 
As wyndy[i.e., unreliable] as a whisket.’’ The 
usual meaning of ‘“ whisket ”’ is a flat basket used 
in a garden, or a fishmonger’s mat-basket, but 
neither seems appropriate. In North Shropshire 
-the name is given to a wicker strainer used in 
brewing, and the sense may be lack of holding 
or staying power. 

Another puzzling saying is all. Collywesson ”’ 
for ‘‘awry.” It does not seem to have had 
anything to do with Colly Weston in Northawp- 
tonshire and its stone roofing slates. That village 
takes its prefix from Nicolas de Segrave, one of 
its early lords. The expression is in common use 
in Shropshire, but can hardly have come from the 
fact that in 1270 John, son of Nicolas de Segrave, 
married Christiana, the heiress of Stottesden, a 
Shropshire manor which remained with the 
Segraves till 1353. 


Dr. Bridge gives several Welsh allusions to the 
men of Chester, not all complimentary, and we 
feel that local knowledge of the ‘‘ Dym Sassenach ” 
of a Welshman who does not understand English 
has taken shape in the equivalent of ‘“‘ None so 
deaf as those who won’t hear ’’—‘‘ It’s all Dim 
Sarsnick with him !”’ 

The proverbs conjure up many interesting 
details of history and folk-lore, for which we 
must refer readers to the book itself. They will 
taus realize the truth of the lines of John Heywood 
(written in 1562) with which Dr. Bridge prefaces 
his collection 


Among other things profiting our tongue, 

Those which much may profit both old and young, 
Such as on their fruit will feed and take hold, 
Are our common, plain, pithy proverbs old. 


London County Council: Indication of Houses of 
Historical Interest in London. Parts XL., 
XLI., XLII. (P.S. King & Son, 1d. each.) 


WE always receive with great pleasure the brief 
notes which record the tablets set up by the 
L.C.C. to commemorate the residences of dis- 
tinguished men. They give in concise form the 
results of careful research, and they show the 
catholicity of the Council’s regard for fame. 
That body is rightly taking up the duties of the 
London historian, and its publications are so 
moderate in price that they ought to be generally 
appreciated. It publishes monographs besides 
these records of tablets, and we hope that after 
the War it will extend its energies in this direction. 
A hand-list, for instance, of the buildings in 
London extant from Elizabethan days would 
be very useful, and with the authority of the 
Council behind it, it might be regarded as official 
and beyond doubt. 

The Parts before us record tablets put up in 
1914. They include the residence of an American, 
Benjamin Franklin; two ecclesiastics of very 
different calibre, Manning and Spurgeon; a 
novelist, Trollope ; anda poet, Tennyson. Trollope, 
when he took a house in Montagu Square, hoped 
to live and die in it, and here he had great 
pleasure in arranging his books, which were dearer 
to him than his horses or his wine. His best 
novels were written before he settled here, but 
he continued his old precise habit of writing so 
much a day. Tennyson we connect chiefly with 
the Cock as a Londoner, though he did not, we 
believe, go there often. The place now com- 
memorated is 225 Hampstead Road, N.W., 
which was formerly 25 Mornington Place. Here 
Tennyson lodged, and here he nearly lost the 
“long, butcher-ledger-like book ’’ which Coventry 
Patmore found for him, and without which the 
world might have been deprived of ‘In Me- 
moriam.’ 

Last, but not least, we notice the record of 
Robert and James Adam at 4 Adelphi Terrace. 
To Sir Henry Trueman Wood, so long the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society of Arts, the identifica- 
tion of this house is due, and the tablet em- 
phasizes a memory which is already preserved 
in the word ‘ Adelphi” itself. The architect 
brothers remade the neighbourhood. A_ brief 
outline of the story is given from ‘ The Adelphi and 
its Site,’ the work of that accomplished anti- 
quary whose loss all true lovers of London regret, 
H. B. Wheatley. 
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An Outline of the History of Printing: to which 
is added the History of Printing in Colours. 
By R. A. Peddie. (Grafton & Co., 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. R. A. PEDDIE, the courteous librarian of the 
too little used St. Bride Typographical Library, 
has a scholar’s (not a pedant’s) knowledge of the 
history and craft of printing. This Outline is 
admirably concise, critical in its rejection of 
unwisely accumulated legend, and accurate 
wherever we have had occasion to test it. This 
short monograph is a record for the instructed, 
not for the amateur; it contains a sketch of 
the history of printing, and accounts of the 
developments of machines and processes for 
printing and engraving. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs SOTHERAN & Co. have provided book- 
lovers with a pleasant surprise in their new Price 
Current, ‘The History of Civilization: as 
shown in a Catalogue of Second-hand Books on 
Anthropology, Folk-Lore, Archzology, and Socio- 
logy,’ principally from the library of the late 
Sir Laurence Gomme. The price is half-a-crown 
net, but purchasers will not grudge the money. 
The 216 pages contain 3,695 entries, classified in 
three main divisions : General Works, Early and 
Primitive Man, and The Rise of Civilization. 
The second division comprises seven sections, 
ranging from Paleolithic and Neolithic Man to 
Gipsy-Lore. The third division is in two parts: 
Oriental, with five sections, devoted to Ancient 
Egypt and Africa, India, the Ancient West 
Asiatic Monarchies, the Moslem World, and the 
Far East ; and Occidental, with eighteen sections, 
the first relating to Ancient Greece and Rome, 
and others dealing with Celtic Britain, Roman 
Britain, Anglo-Saxon England, and England after 
the Norman Conquest. Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland are the subjects of other sections ; and 
the Teutonic. Races, the Latin Races, and the 
Slavonic Races are similarly treated. It will 
be seen that much care has been expended on 
the arrangement and classification of the volume, 
but these are not the distinguishing feature of 
the volume. That consists in the compiler’s 
notes, which, besides furnishing critical accounts 
of the contents. of many of the volumes (often 
from the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
and similarly authoritative sources), contain 
eaustic comments on the things happening 
around us to-day or the tendencies of the times. 
Under 3675, ‘ The North-West Coast of America : 
being Results of Recent Ethnological Researches,’ 
is the note: ‘“‘ The fetishes may have given the 
German Emperor the idea of the great Hinden- 
burg nail-fetish in Berlin.”” ‘The Pleasant His- 
tory of Reynard the Fox’ (3488) is described as 
“the standard drawing-room table-book in the 
Palace at Sofia.’ Of the author of ‘ The Primeval 
Antiquities of Denmark’ (3540) it is said: 
“Worsaae was not only a great antiquary, but 
a Danish patriot, who well withstood Jakob 
Grimm’s characteristic factfaking to justify the 
German robbery of the Southern duchies.” 
Sinclair’s ‘Satan’s Invisible World Discovered ’ 
(458) is thus annotated: “If it had not been 
for the more profitable excitements provided by 
the Industrial Revolution, Scotland would have 
got very dull without the Devil.” The com- 


mentator is not always wielding the scourge, for | 51. 58.3; and the second edition of Cranmer’s 


this is what he says of the founder of ‘N. & Q.’ 
and his ‘ Longevity of Man’ (489): ‘* When 
Mr. Thoms well passed his eightieth birthday 
everybody hoped he was going to disprove his 
own thesis; but unfortunately ‘he would not 
do so.’” And the opening portion of the com- 
ment on Munro’s ‘ Archeology and False An- 
tiquities ’ (352) will amuse readers of ‘ N. & Q.’: 
“The first systematic exposure of the tempt- 
ing and profitable trade of hoaxing the eager 
archeeologist—a kind of cross between robbing a 
blind man’s dog and seething a kid in its mother’s 
milk.” 

Our few extracts show that there is plenty of 
stimulating reading in the book, for the annotator 
is a man of strong opinions and expresses them 
in vigorous language. 


From Mr. FRANCIS EDWARDS we have received 
an ‘ Abbreviated Catalogue of Books on Archi- 
tecture, Art and Archeology, Xc.,’ No. 376 of 
his series. The first two entries prove that it 
contains works attractive to persons differing 
widely in their purchasing powers : No. 1, con- 
sisting of Gotch’s ‘ Architecture of the Renais- 
sance in England,’ Belcher and Macartney’s 
‘Later Renaissance Architecture in England,’ 
and Garner and Stratton’s ‘ Domestie Architec- 
ture of England during the Tudor Period,’ 
together 6 vols. with over 500 plates, is 201.3 
while No. 2, Gasquet’s ‘Greater Abbeys of 
England,’ is to be had for 6s. There are several 
Book-plate Monographs at Is. 6d. each; on the 
other hand, a complete set of Archewologia, 1770- 
1914, costs 30l.; Crealock’s ‘ Deer-stalking in 
the Highlands,’ folio, 1892, is 14/.; and Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 8 vols., folio, 1846, 161. 
There are numerous entries under Randolph 
Caldecott, Walter Crane, London, Paris, and 
Views. Readers who were interested in the 
account given in ‘N. & Q.’ of the members of 
Grillion’s Club may like to know that they can 
obtain portraits of a number of members of that 
select company at 3s. each; and the books 
entered under Stained Glass may be of service 
to those who are now discussing that subject in 
our pages. 


Mr. Henry Gray sends No. 1, Part 1, of his 
‘Catalogue of Privately Printed Books and 
Pamphlets,’ extending from A. to Jenkins, and 
comprising ‘‘ interesting and rare items in bio- 
graphy, family history, genealogy, law, medicine, 
poetry, theology, topography, travel, &c., in- 
cluding many presentation copies.’ This de- 
scription will give an idea of the wide field covered 
by the 1160 entries, and the price of the works 
included is very moderate, the majority being 
under 10s. A well-known Indian name of a 
former generation appears under entry 1156 as 
** Jejee Choy (Sir Jamsee jee of Bombay). The 
Catalogue also contains a supplement of Armorial 
Book-plates, extending from Abbot to Dreyer. 


Mr. JAMES Mixes of Leeds devotes his Cata- 
logue 206 to ‘ Books Ancient and Modern.’ Many 
of the prices here again are suitable to pockets 
of very moderate capacity, a considerable number 
ranging from 1s. to 5s. More expensive works, 
however, are not lacking. Thus William Rawley’s 
first edition of Bacon’s ‘ History, Naturall and 
Experimentall,’ printed by John Haviland for 
William Lee and Humphry Mosley, 1638, is 
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*““Great’’ Bible, black-letter, ‘‘ Finisshed in 
Apryll, 1540,’’ defective in certain particulars, 4 
is 101. 10s. Under Cambridge is offered a com- 
plete set to 1916 (37 vols.) of The Eagle, the 
St. John’s College magazine, 81. 8s. Two books 
appealing specially to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ occur 
in consecutive entries : Prebendary Hingeston- 
Randolph's ‘ Episcopal Registers of the Diocese 
of Exeter.’ 9 vols., 31. 3s., and Prof. Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ with the Supple- 
ment, 6 vols., 41. 17s. 6d. Under Bells are ‘ The 
Church Bells of Essex’ (15s.) and ‘ The Church 
Bells of Warwickshire’ (8s. 6d.). As befits a 
Catalogue issued at Leeds, a considerable section 
is allotted to Yorkshire Topography, Genealogy, 

Biography, &c. There is also a collection of 
books on Freemasonry. 


Messrs. Simmons & WATERS send from 
Leamington Spa their Catalogue 302, ‘ Interest- 
ing Books and Engravings,’ ‘intended to 
counteract the topic of war.’’ Among the extra- 
illustrated books are Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ with 
notes by Arnold Glover, and introduction by 
Austin Dobson, containing 100 additional plates, 
8 vols., morocco, 1901, 51. 5s.; Rogers’s ‘ Table 
Talk,’ 100 additional portraits, 2 vols., morocco, 
1856, 41. 10s.; Walton and Cotton’s ‘ Compleat 
Angler,’ edited by Richard Le Gallienne, with 184 
additional portraits and views, 2 vols., morocco, 
1897, 111. 1ls.; and Major’s edition of the same 
work, with 70 extra portraits and views, 1889, 
4l. 10s. A set of Scottish Notes and Queries, 
vols. i.-xviii., with indexes, 20 vols., 1888-1907, 
is to be had for 31. 10s. Under Shakespeare is 
‘Macbeth, a Tragedy, with all the Alterations 
and New Songs as it was acted at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane,’ with list of players, 1710, 
four plays of 1709 being bound with it, 61. 6s. 
A section is devoted to Warwickshire, and others 
to Addenda, Old Engravings, Bunbury Prints, 
and Cheap Portraits. The description of the 
1826 edition of Malthus’s celebrated work as 
*‘ An Essay on the Principle of Reputation’ is 
due to a misprint. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner = their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


J. W. B. and E. Wititiams.—Forwarded. 

J. D. Le CourEuR.—Please send present ad- 
dress. Letter sent to you has been returned to 
the office. 

Agax (“ Pistol presented to Dick Turpin ’’).— 
You will find full particulars in the articles at 
11 S. vi. 107, 316, 456. 

STAPLETON Martin (“I shall pass through 
this world but once’’).—This has been much 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ but without satisfactory 


proof of authorship. It is sometimes attributed 
to Emerson. 


NOTES AND QUERIES will be published 
on the 15th of each month until further 
notice. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Subscription to NOTES AND QUERIES, free by 
post, is: 1s. 10d. for Three Months; 3s. 6d, for Six 
Months; 6s, 6d. for Twelve Months. 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4, 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
29-47 GARDEN ROW, 
8ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with 
freedom, Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
STICK PHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


R ES A RCHES, Proof-Reading, Indexing, 
evision of = Good experience. Highest testi 


APER MONEY ISSUED IN FRANCE 
by and of bee Currency used 
n the par nvaded by the enemy. — For in t pecial 
Catalogue please address 
M. G. SAFFROY, au Pré St. Gervais, Seine, France. 


BOOKS. — ALL OUT- OF - PRINT BOOKS 


supplied, matter Please state wa 


Pocket 


Burke’s Peerage, new copies, 3 1915, 108. blished 4: 
—BAKER'S Great "Bookshop, ‘Joba Bright Street, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
[HE EARLY TIN TRADE AND THE 
ISLE OF ICTIS. 
Py EMANUEL GREEN. 
With Four Plates. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
BATH: GEORGE GREGORY, 5 ARGYLE STREET. 


PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


(The Organ of the British Book Trade). 


The weekly paper (price 3d.) which keeps its readers in touch 

= new or interesting movements in the book world 

means of Articles, Notes, Announcements, Reviews, 

Lists of New Publications, and Publishers’ "Advertise: 

ments. Zhe medium for or of Books, 
Magazines, and Prints, 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 


*.* If you want to get a scarce Book or complete 
a Set of Volumes, try an Advertisement in our 
most widely consulted 


BOOKS WANTED COLUMNS. 


If you want to sell a scarce Work ask for offers 
in our For Sale Columns. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: Home, 155.5; 
Abroad, 17s. 6d. 


19 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (SEPTEMBER). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


LIBRAIRIE ANCIENNE ET MODERNE. 


LUCIEN DORBON, 
6 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS, Vie. 


NOW READY. 


Essay on EQUINE BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


giving a detailed description of works in Latin or French 
(including Translations) on the horse and cavalry, with 
numerous biographies of writers on equine subjects. By 
General MENNESSIER DE LA LANCE. 2 vols. large 
8vo, 760 and 736 pp., price 60 fr. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 
43 BRIDGE STREET MANCHESTER. 


SEND LIST OF WANTS. I hold one of the 
largest stocks of Second-Hand Books in the 


Provinces. Topographical, Economics, America, 
India, Australasia. Also Sets of Periodicals. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NOW READY. FREE ON-APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUE (No. 397) 


Of Books recently purchased at Sales of dispersed Libraries 
and from other sources: Africa, Arabia and Arabic, 
Astronomy, Australia, Botany, Classical Languages and 
Literature (including an Important Collection of ‘Transla- 
tions), Economics, Education, Egypt, English History, 
Language and Literature, Folk-Lore, French History, Law, 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied), Philosophy, Science, 
Theology (Hebrew, Syriac, &c.). 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


F. MARCHAM, 
53 CHALK FARM ROAD, N.W. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 

GENEALOGY, ECONOMICS, SETS, CURIOSA 
AND RARE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogues of Books, MSS. 
application. 


or Deeds free on 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


AND 


GENERAL PRINTING. . . 


will be submitted with pleasure by J. EDWARD 

FRANCIS, The Atheneum Press, who has a wide 

experience in this branch of Printing. 

11 and 13 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C.4. 


Telephone : 2120 Centra. 


Telegrame: Evwovsos, Lonpon. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer in Autographs, 


83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


PURCHAS’S VOYAGES. Haxtvytus Postuumus, or PurcHAs HIS 
containing a History of the World, on Sea Voyages and Lande Travells, with 
facsimiles of all the maps and iilustrations in the original edition, 20 vols, 8vo, cloth, 
1905 (pub. £12 10s net) £5 


‘“Purchas’s work is immortal, and its appearance in a form so accessible and so 
handsome is a matter for warmest congratulations.” 


CORYAT (Thomas) Coryat’s Crupittss hastily gobled up in five moneths Travells 
in France, Savoy, Italy, High Germany, &c. [in 1608], 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1905 
(pub. £1 5s) 12s 6d 


« 
‘There are few more delightful books of old-time travel and none which more 
thoroughly justify republication than ‘ Coryat’s Crudities.’ " 


KAEMPFER (Englebert) History oF JAPAN, in 1693, translated by J. G. Scheuchzer, 
illustrations, 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1906 (pub. £1 17s 6d) 17s 


‘** He presents the most veracious and complete picture of old Japan in existence—the 
only one, it is not too much to say, now worth regarding.” 


KNOX (Robert) Historica RELATION OF CEYLON, together with an Account of the 
Detaining in Captivity there of the Author, map, portrait and illustrations, 1 vol, 
8vo, cloth, 1911 (pub. 12s 6d) 7s 


A prisoner at Ceylon for ‘“‘ near twenty years” (1659-79). A reprint of the original 
edition of 1681 with additions from a MS. in the Bodleian Library. 


LITHGOW (William)}ToTaLtL¥Discourse of the ‘rare Adventures and Paineful 
Peregrinations of long Nineteen Yeares Travayles (1610-29) from Scotland to 
the most famous Kingdomes, in Europe, Asia and Africa, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, 1906 

(pub. 12s 6d) 5s 


“The record of his exploits is enchanting. The book has something of the charm 
of ‘ Eothen ’ and something of the fidelity of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’’’ The author’s “ payne- 
full feet traced over 36,000 and odde miles.” 


12 §. ILL. Seer., 1917.] NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer in Autographs, 


83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1. 


MORYSON (Fynes) AN ITINERARY. Containing his Ten Yeeres Travell through 
the Twelve Dominions of Germany, Bohmerland, Sweitzerland, Netherland, 
Italy, France, England, &c., illustrations from the original edition of 1617, 4 vols, 


8vo, cloth, 1907 (pub. £2 10s) £1 
_z “ Fynes Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary ’ is a most entertaining book, almost as much so as 
Cory ‘at and more extensive.” What peogle wore, and what they ate, how they lived, and 


what were their peculiar customs, the old traveller records with ‘simple directness. 


SMITH (Capt. John) TRAVELS, including the Generall Historie of Virginia, New 
England, and the Summer Isles, 1624, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1907 (pub. £1 5s) 14s 


“From the day when, a youth of sixteen, he was given ten shillings by his guardians 
and bidden to go where he would, until his final return to London as Admiral of New 
England in 1615, Capt. John Smith had as adventurous a life as the most daring spirits 
of the time could desire.” 


RECENT CATALOGUES. 


No. 371. COLLECTION OF BOOKS ON OUR INDIAN EMPIRE, comprising 
History, Biography, Travel, Literature, Sport, &c., 48 pp. 


No. 372. BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS relating to NAPOLEON 
I. and the Wars in which he was engaged, 1793-1815, 46 pp. 


No 374. BRIEF LIST OF RARE AND INTERESTING AMERICANA, 16 pp. 


No. 375. BOOKS OF STANDARD LITERATURE ; Library Editions in contem- 
porary and modern Bindings ; also a SELECTION OF Books ON THE COUNTIES OF 
LANCASHIRE AND SUFFOLK, 46 pp. 


No. 376. ARCHITECTURE, ART AND ARCHAOLOGY, STUDIO EXTRAS, 
&c., 40 pp. 
IN PREPARATION. 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS OF THE ,FIFTEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES, including rare and curious Old World Literature, Early Printed 
Books, &e., &e. 


The sending of Catalogues being restricted to those who have applied for them, written 


application should be made for their regular delivery. 
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CATALOGUE of a Collection of EARLY FRENCH BOOKS] 
in the Library of C. Fairfax Murray. ‘ 
Compiled by HUGH WM. DAVIES. 
London, Privately Printed. 


The main portion of the collection consists of books with wocdcuts, chosen as repre= 
sentative of Book-Illustration in France, 1475-1692, the number of items being 700. Many 
of the Books are productions of the earlier presses at Albi, Avignon, Chambéry, Dijon, 
Geneva, Lyons, Paris, Poitiers, Rouen, Toulouse, Valence, Vienne, &c. About 40 of the 
titles are represented by copies that are probably unique. 

The descriptions are ample and the collations full: with four Indexes. 

Pp. xvi, 1096, lxix; with upwards of 1000 facsimile reproductions in line and 48 
plates in collotype including a few in colours. 4to, 11} by 8? in., on handmade paper, 
bound in 2 vols., boards, linen back, uncut. Limited to 100 copies, a few of which are 
for sale at 20 guineas. 


BERNHARD von BREYDENBACH and his Journey to 
the HOLY LAND, 1483-4. A Bibliography. 
Compiled by HUGH WM. DAVIES. 


Pp. [viii], xxxi, 47; and 93 facsimile reproductions on 60 plates. Large 4to, 13 by 
10 in.: only 200 copies printed on Van Gelder paper ; half mor., t.e.g. £4 4s 

This is a Bibliography of the first Illustrated Book of Travel ever printed ; con- 
taining the earliest authentic views of Venice, Parenzo, Corfu, Modon, Candia, Rhodes, 
the Holy Land and Jerusalem, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Cairo, Alexandria, 
&ec.; the first book with panoramic views, and’ the first with the name of the Artist 
expressly mentioned. The Bibliography itself is preceded by an extensive Analysis 
and Epitome of Breydenbach’s work, with copious illustrative Notes derived from early 
sources. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


CATALOGUE of a Collection of EARLY GERMAN BOOKS 


in the Library of C. Fairfax Murray. 
Compiled by HUGH WM. DAVIES. 
London, Privately Printed. 

A representative collection of early books with Woodcuts, including sc me of the earlies. 
xylographs. The principal 15th-century German, Dutch, and Flemish presses are well 
represented, besides many characteristic examples of 16th-century work, several from 
out-of-the-way presses. The period in which the books fall is c. 1455 to 1680, a few ‘of 
the 17th century being included by reason of their Diirer and Rembrandt interest. 

The work of the most important Artists of Germany is well exhibited and a special 
Index is devoted to them. The descriptions are ample and full cf information, much 
of it being new: the collations are full and there are five Indexes. 

Pp. xviii, 818, Lxii; with 736 facsimile reproductions in line, and 30 plates in collo- 
type. 2 vols., large 4to, 13 by 10 in., handsomely printed on Van Gelder paper ; bound 
in boards with linen back, uncut. Limited to 100 copies, a few of which are for sale at 
20 guineas. 


J. G J. LEIGHTON, 


40 BREWER STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone : REGENT 1610. 


Priated and Published by J. EDWARD FRANOI[S, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildi . Oh L .C.4. 
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